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PROCEEDINGS 



Boston, June 17, 1911. 

THE Annual Meeting of the Bunkbe Hill Monu- 
ment Association was held at the Hotel Venddme, 
Boston, at 10 o'clock this day. 

The President, Dr. John Collins Wakren, presided. 

Prayer was offered by Reverend Kbuben Kidner of 
Trinity Church, Boston. 

The Records of the last Annual Meeting were read 
and approved. 

The President delivered his Annual Address. 

Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, Eaton Professor 
of the Science of Government in Harvard University, 
read a paper entitled " Echoes of Bunker Hill," and 
Samuel Abbott, A.B., one on "John Trumbull, the 
Painter of the Revolution." 

The Secretary announced the gift, from Mr. Patrick 
J. Kyle, a member, of a cast of Houdon's bust of Wash- 
ington for the Lodge, and displayed a large photograph 
thereof. The offer was accepted and the thanks of the 
Association were voted for the gift. 
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8 PROCEEDINGS 

The Secretary called attention to a copy of the Prayer 
ofiered by Reverend Joseph Thaxtbr, A.M., of Edgar- 
town, Massachusetts, at the laying of the comer stone 
of the Monument, June 17, 1825, and contributed by 
Mrs. L. G. Ku1.1and of Maiden, chairman of the State 
Committee on Revolutionary Relics for Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall, at Washington, D. C. It will be printed 
with the Proceedings. ■■ 

The report of the Treasurer, FRAjfdis H. IjINOOLN, 
Esquire, with that of the Auditors, was presented in 
print ; it was accepted and ordered to be placed on file. 

The addresses of the President, Professor Hart and 
Mr. Abbott, with the usual documents, were referred 
to the Standing Committee for publication at its 
discretion. 

The Association then elected as Resident Members 
the persons recommended to it by the Standing Com- 
mittee. 

Messrs. Hbnrt E. Woods, Grbnville H. Nobcross 
and Charles F. Read were appointed by the chair a 
Nominating Committee, and on their report the oflScers 
named on page 9 were duly elected by ballot. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. DeNormandie the thanks of 
the Association were voted to Professor Hart and Mr. 
Abbott. 

The Annual Meeting of the Association was then 
dissolved. 
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Waldo Lincoln 
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H THt( 



1 I>OTMROP 






Mai 
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Joseph Grapton Minot 
John Torrbt Morik, Jb. 
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Chahlrb Edwards Park 
Arnold Adodstds Band 
William Lambert Riohardson 
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Hbhrt Walk BR 

JOBBPH WaRRBN 

Ldoics Henrt Wabrbn 
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Hbnrt Brnbbt Woods 



The Treasurer, Mr. LidcoIr, died July 7, IQU. 
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TBoAxyi of ©ircctore 
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MOOBFIELD STOBBT . . . ■ 

Wibblow Warbeh (VTce-PrM'O 



GbOBOB WlOOIjeBWDBTH . . 1697 
Hehbt Lbb Riooimboh . . . 1806 
Jakbb Ob Nobhakdib {Vict- 

Presidmt) 1900 

Uavid FnuirEB Kimball . 1900 
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John Davib liona ( Viee-Prea't) 

Abthvb Lord 
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William Roboob Thateb . 
JosBPii Wabrbn .... 
Frahcib Hbnbt Afpixtoh 
Joseph Gbaptoh Minot 
William Lawhbncr . . . 

Thomas Minns 

Fbedbrick Stkono Mobelet 
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ADDRESS OF THE PEESIDENT 



Obhtlembn op teb Bdhkbr Hili. Hohcmbmt Absociatiom ; 

In velcotning yoa to the eighty-eighth anniversary of the 
foandation of this Aseooiation, it gives me much pleasure to 
inform you that the financial work of the Aesooiation during 
the past year has been of a satisfootory charaoter. In my ad- 
dress a year ^o I called your attention to the fact that the 
Treasurer's report tthowed a floating debt of 91,800, which rep- 
resents an excess of expenditure over income during the past 
four or five years. This was found to be due, principally, to 
the falling oS of the receipts from admissions to the monu- 
ment during the past few years. Investigation shows that 
there was received in 

1905-1906 $5,693.40 

1906-1907 5,754.95 

1907-1908 5,588.35 

1908-1909 4,804.65 

1909-1910 4,606.00 

1910-1911 4,709.15 

The present year shows a slight excess above last year. 
I also called attention of the members last year to the fact 
that the Association had no financial resources beyond those 
obtained from these annuHl fees, and that the funded resources 
of the Association were wholly exhausted with the completion 
of the new'Lodge. During the past year your Board of Direc- 
tors has taken this situation under advisement and, in accord- 
ance with the plan adopted by the Standing Committee, a 
circular was issued appealing to the members of the Asso- 
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16 ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 

oiation for Md. The donations given in response to this call 
have amounted thus far to S2,332. The old debt therefore 
has been wiped out and a small sum left over to meet any 
deficiency which may be found to exist in the coming financial 
year. 

In my first address to this Asaocistion in 1906 I stated, 
*' We have been drifting along so many years with the com- 
placent feeling that the old monument ia earning its own 
support, that the been and patriotic stru^^les of our prede- 
cessors are in danger of being foi^tten." At that time I 
gave a brief sketch of the efforts made to complete the mon- 
ument as it now stands, and estimated that in 1842 $150,000 
had been contributed for that purpose. The principal gift 
which has been made to the Association since that time was 
for the purpose of establishing a Grranite Lodge subscription 
fund. This was started in 1871 and by 1897 had amounted 
to $25,146.85, made up mostly of small subscriptions and 
a small accumulation of interest. This sum was transferred 
in 1887 to the Gmnite Lodge Fund. The I^odge was built 
with this money and stands on the books to-day as having 
cost $37,512.07. 

As far back as 1864 a committee was appointed by this 
Association to consider the expediency of reerecting in Bos- 
ton the Beacon Hill Monument, which was built in 1790 and 
taken down in 1810 in consequence of the reduction of the 
hill on which it stood. This committee applied to the Legis- 
lature fur an act vhich was passed and formally accepted by 
the Association at the annual meeting in 1865. This act 
authorized the Association to rebuild the Beacon Hill Monu- 
ment " to commemorate that trend of events which led to the 
American Revolution and finally secured liberty and inde- 
pendence to the United States." No action was taken by the 
Association at that time, but in 1897 there was received from 
the executors of Benjamin P. Cheney a bequest of $5,000, and 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 17 

this was invested temporarily and, after accumulating some- 
what by interest, was applied to the purpose oiiginally 
planned by the Beacon Hill Monument Committee. So far 
aa I am aware, no other gifts have been received and the ouly 
fundfl which now remain in our possessiou are those which 
have accumulated from entrance fees from members, amount- 
ing to 91,351.89. 

Although it appears that times have existed when the 
Association felt able to devote its funds to other patriotic 
objects than those connected with the Monument itself, it 
eeems important for me to impress upon the members of the 
Association that, owing to changed conditions which have 
brought about a decrease in our annual receipts, the funds of 
the Association are at a lower mark than has probably existed 
at any time in the history of the Monument. 

Owing to your generous aid, the situation for the moment 
has been relieved, and we have now time to turn our atten - 
tion to the consideration of the best means of establishing an 
endowment fund, which shall forever be held as such, the 
income only being devoted to the purposes of the Association. 
I believe the tide will rise, and with its generous dow we shall 
place this Association in as prosperous a condition as it has 
ever been since its organization. It is probable that a fund 
amounting to §30,000 would yield income sufficient to relieve 
the annual indebtedness and to provide money for any ex- 
penses that may from time to time arise for the preservation 
of the monument. This matter will be taken in hand at the 
proper time by the Board of Directors, and we shall hope to 
devise a scheme by which the resources of this generation of 
members will not be unduly taxed, and by which a fund will 
be formed which will gradually accumulate and place the 
Association on a sound financial basis for the future. 

An interesting incident of to-day is the circumstance that 
the &ag of Great Biitain is flying again on Bunker Hill. On 
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18 ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 

this occasion, however, it is a welcome to our honored guests, 
the Sixty-Second FuHileers of St. John, N. B., who are to 
take part in the celebration of the day. 

During the past year we have lost four members of our 
body of Directors. 

John Lathbop was born in Boston on February S, 1835, 
and died in Dedham on August 24, 1910. He was a descend- 
ant of ancestors who were of the purest New England stock. 
The Rev. John Lothrop (as he spelled the name), the pro- 
genitor of the family in New England, was bom at Etton, 
Yorkshire, England, and baptized there in 1584, the son of 
Thomas. He matriculated at Queen's College, Cambtidge, 
in 1601, and graduated B.A. in 1605, and M.A. in 1609. He 
was cumte at Egerton, County Kent, from 1611 to 1623, and 
then became pastor of a private Independent congregation in 
London, from 1624 to 1634, coming to Boston in the Griffin and 
arriving in 1634, the 18th of September. On the 27th of the 
same month he i-emoved to Scituate, and later went to Barn- 
stable, where he died. The next three generations of the 
family resided at Norwich, Connecticut, and from there the 
family came to Boston. John Lathrop's great-grandfather 
was minuter to the Parish of the Old North or Second Church 
in Boston from 1768 until his death in 1816 ; the earnest, 
faithful clergyman of what was known as the '* Rebel Chui^ch.*' 
It was be who changed the spelling of the name from Lothrop 
to Lathrop. Judge Lathrop's father, the Rev. John Pierce 
Lathrop, was ordained priest in the Episcopal Church at 
Burlington, New Jersey, in 1839, and later became a chap- 
lain in the United States Navy and died in Philadelphia. 

John Lathrop was educated in the public schools of Ded- 
ham, and subsequently graduated from Burlington College, 
New Jersey, in the class of 1853. He was graduated from 
the Harvard Law School in 1855 and was admitted to the 
Suffolk Bar in 1856. 
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On the breaking out of the Civil War he served as First 
Lieutenant in the company of the Thirty-fifth Massachusetts 
Regiment, which was raised in Dedham. He distinguished 
himself at South Mountain, Antietam and Fredericksburg, 
but owing to physical disability was retired as Captain on 
November 13, 1863. 

He resumed the practice of law, and in 1862 was admitted 
to the Bar of the United States Supreme Court. In March, 
1874, he was appointed to the position of Reporter of Decisions 
in the Supreme Judicial Court, which position he filled until 
1888. 

He was married in Boston on June 24, 1875, to Eliza Davis 
Parker, who died several years before him. 

While Reporter of Decisions he held the position of Lecturer 
at the Harvard Law School and the Boston University Law 
School. 

He devoted himself also to practice before the United States 
Circuit in admiralty cases, and in 1888 was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Ames to the Superior Court. This position he filled 
until 1891, when he was promoted by Governor Russell to 
become Associate Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court, 
retaining this position until September 11, 1906, when he 
resigned on account of ill health. 

He was editor of several law publications and to various 
legal periodicals he contributed articles and editorials bearing 
upon his profession. 

In 1906 Williams College conferred upon him the degree 
of LL.D. He was a member of our Board of Directors for 
twenty years, and was also a member of the Union and 
St. Botolph clubs, and was president of the Union Club 
from 1905 to 1907. 

He will be remembered by those whose privilege it was to 
know him as a man of reserved and judicial demeanor, beneath 
which lay a kindly and gentle disposition. These character- 
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20 ADDRESS OP THE PRESIDENT 

istios Dot only well fitted bim for fais professional work, but 
drew around him many loyal friends who are left beliind to 
1 bis loss. 



Katraniel Thater was bom in Boston on June IS, 1851, 
and died in Boston on March 21, 1911. The family history 
^ows that the earliest settlement of the Thayer family was in 
old Braintree about 1639. The original family came from 
Thornbury, Gloucestershire, England, wher^ the name was 
" Tayer," the children of Thomas and Richard Tayer, the first 
settlers in Braintree, inserting the letter " h." 

The Rev. Nathaniel Thayer, Mr. Thayer's grandfather, 
was a graduate of Harvard College in 1759. He was a Uni- 
tarian minister, and in 1798 moved his family to Lancaster, 
where the Thayer &mily have always since made their home. 
The Rev. Mr. Thayer took charge of the Unitarian parish in 
Lancaster, and continued as minister until his death in 1841. 
He had eight children, two of whom, John Eliot and 
Kathaniel, the latter being Mr. Thayer's father, attained great 
prominence in the business world. 

In 1834 the banking house of John E. Thayer & Co. was 
formed in Boston, Nathaniel being the junior partner. Upou 
the death of his brother, Nathaniel became the senior partner, 
and, as a result of his great business ability, left at the time of 
his death the largest fortune said to have been accumulated 
up to that time in the State of Massachusetts. He was well- 
known, not only for the quality of his business ability, but 
also for generous contributions to many charitable institutions. 
He was the leading benefactor to Harvard College, his Alma 
Mater, giving to that institution, in 1869, JIOO.OOO for Thayer 
Hall. This was the largest single gift from an individaal 
that the college had received up to that time. 

Mr. Thayer was fitted for college at the Dixwell School 
and graduated from Harvard in 1871. He not only inherited 
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hiB &ther'B business ability, but became one of the most domi- 
nant figures of his time in the world of finance in this city. 
Bifi judgment was rated so high that he became closely asso- 
ciated with innomerable bu«ness enterprises, and he appeared 
as one of the directors, or as the presiding o£5cer, in many 
large and important corporations. 

Like his father, he also found time to devote to charitable 
work, and was one of the trustees of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital and was President of the Boston Lying-in 
Hospital; be was also a member of the corporation of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolc^. 

Mr. Thayer was twice married, first on February 1, 1881, in 
Baltimore, to Miss Cornelia Street BarroU, who died on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1886. His second marriage was to Miss Pauline 
Severe on June 18, 1887. She is the daughter of the late 
Colonel Paul Joseph Revere and a lineal descendant and 
worthy representative of Paul Revere of Revolutionary 
memory. 

Mr. Thayer was a typical business mi^ate ; of lai^ frame 
and distinguished bearing, he seemed to exercise a dominat- 
ing influence upon his business associates, who turned to hidt 
frequently for counsel. It is through the brains of men like 
him that the material .prosperity of our good city has been 
substantially advanced. His public spirit was shown not only 
in promoting all business enterprises which extended their 
influence to the far West, but also by much devotion to good 
works at home, in which he was ably seconded by his wife. 

With him the head of a great house has passed away, but 
he has left an example to those who are to succeed to the 
family name and an influence born of character, ability, 
industry and great public spirit. 

Fbanois Cabot Lowbll was born in Boston on January 
7, 1865, and died in Boston on March 6, 1911. He was the 
son of George G. and Mary Ellen (Parker) Lowell. 
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He entered Harvard College in 1873, joining the Sophomore 
olasB, and graduated with honors id 1876. After a year spent 
in travel he entered the Law School, where he remained two 
years. The next year as an office student he became private 
secretary of Horace Gray, Chief Justice of Massachusetts. 
Od resigning from this position he began to practise law in 
partnership with President Lowell and Frederick J. Stimsou. 

In 1882 he married Cornelia Prime Baylies of New York. 

In 1889 he was elected a member of the City Council, 
and six years later was chosen to the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, where he served for three yeai-s with 
distinction. 

In 1898 he was appointed by President McKinley judge of 
the United States District Court for the disti-ict of Massachu- 
setts, and was made circuit judge for the First Circuit in 
1905, both of which offices he held until his death. 

He served as overseer of Harvard College from 1886 to 
1895, and as fellow of the Corporation from 1895 until his 
death. 

During his college course he took honors in history, and bis 
taste for historical research remained with him during his life, 
his monograph on Joan of Arc testifying to the success with 
which he pursued his studies in thisdirecUon during moments 
of leisure. 

In 1896 he delivered an oration before the Historical So- 
ciety of Beverly, and as a member of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society he paid a tribute to the memory of Francis A. 
Walker and Governor Wolcott. 

It will be seen from this brief record that Francis Lowell 
filled with success every position to which he was appointed^ 
and that his promotion was the lo^cal result of work well 
done. Both as a public servant and as a citizen he had not 
only the ability to achieve, but had also a reserve power which 
would have enabled the Commonwealth to have profited fur- 
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ther by the services of one of its leading citizens had his life 
been spared. No one could come in contact with him without 
feeling the influence of a refined and courteous personality, 
which, while gi-acefully giving due deference to the opinions 
of others, had the power to leave the impress upon them of a 
mind capable of forming wise and well-digested counsel and 
advice. His early death was undoubtedly a great loss to 
Massachusetts. 

Jambs Fbothimoham Hvnnewell was born in Charles- 
town on July 31, 1832, and died in Boston on November 11, 
1910. He was the son of James and Susan (Lamson) Hun- 
newell. He was educated in a private school and, like many 
another son of an old-time Boston merchant, he entered his 
father's office at an early &ge and became familiar with traffic 
by clipper ship with many remote harboi-s of the world. 

As his name implies, be was of stock interested In historical 
study, and shortly after the Civil War, having retired from 
business, be became devoted to literary and antiquai-ian 
pursuits. 

He was married in Boston on April 3, 1872, to Sarah 
Melville Far ns worth. 

He was a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
and the American Antiquarian Society. He was one of the 
founders of the Club of Odd Volumes and served as its presi- 
dent for fifteen years. He served upon the school board of 
Charlestown and rendered valuable service as trustee of its 
public libraiy. He was president of the Charlestown Gas 
Company and trustee of the Five Cent Savings Bank. He 
was also vice-president of the Winchester Home for Aged 
Women, trustee of the Charlestown Dispensary, vice-presi- 
dent of the Associated Charities, treasurer of the old First 
Parish of Charlestown and officer of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel among the Indians and others in 
North America. 
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In 1858 he received the honorary d^ree of A.M. from 
Beloit College, Wisconsin. He was a member of the Hawai- 
ian Club, and while serving as ita president, he entertained at 
his own home in Charlestowo the last two queens of the 
Island Kingdom. 

He was the author of numerous literary productions of 
value, among which may be mentioned, " The Records of the 
First Church, Oharlestown," " A Century of Town Life " and a 
"Bibliography of Charlestown, Massachusetts, and Bunker 
Hill." He was not only familiar with foreign lands through 
his business coneepondence, but enjoyed a very strong taste 
for travel, crossing the Atlantic no less than forty-eight times 
— an experience which began in the old sailing-packet days. 

Such in bi-ief are the incidents in the career of a man of 
somewhat unique personality. A visitor who finds his way 
to Charlestown at the present day in the hope of gleaning mem- 
ories of the past, would find his journey of little value had he 
failed to visit the quaint old mansion situated on its western 
slope, cosUy shut in from the "march of modern improve- 
ments," in an old-fashioned quarter of the town. Its hospita- 
ble porch is reached through a picturesque garden approached 
from the street through a latched gate. The old building 
seems to typify the present status of Charlestown social life, 
for, like many another of the old mansions, it has been left 
behind in the migration which has transplanted many of the 
older families to the more active business centers of greater 
Boston. 

If the visitor has been so fortunate as to be accompanied 
by his courteous host, he will pass through many vacant 
apartments finally to reach one which might be regarded as 
an antiquarian gem. In the afternoon light of a summer day 
the sun's rays are slanting through a stained-glass window 
dimly lighting the picturesque surroundings of the room. 
There is no finer furniture for a room than books, and this it 
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has in such profusion that wherever the eye may wander, 
curious, interesting and quaint volumes meet the gaze. The 
old cases which contain them give one the idea that he has 
inadvertently strayed into an old English mansion and one is 
really in the England of the colonial period, for here we find 
everything pertaining to the legends of the town — a collec< 
tion so complete that there is haidly a pamphlet or a volume 
missing that has any remote value upon the history of 
Oiarlestown. 

The host in his courteous and reserved way does not dis- 
close his treasures except under some importunity of his 
visitor. The atmosphere of the place seems in keeping with 
the man ; reserved and critical in bearing, he invites study 
and further acquaintauce. One feels that he is in the pres- 
ence of a representative of a time and generation that has 
passed. Charlestown of the days of the Revolution and 
Chavlestowu of the days of the building of our great re- 
public has little left to show the part it played in the build- 
ing of the traditions of oar Union. But here we stand in the 
presence of a striking personality in his own homestead. He 
gives ue a glimpse of the sturdy citizen of the simple and 
early days of this country which was prevalent in so many 
other spots in New Euglaud, but is now rapidly passing 
away. 

To us especially the loss of such a man is the breaking of 
another link connecting us with the past. It leaves us, as it 
were, a family of children with the last of the parental gen- 
eration gone. Do not let us forget too easily such an inter- 
esting representative of our forefathers, and in our council 
and in our work as members of tliis Association, let us en- 
deavor to preserve the ideals for which such a man aimed to 
stand and which he so successfully exemplified. 
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ECHOES OF BUNKER HILL 

BY ALBERT BD8HNELL HABT, PH.D., LL.D. 



For near one hundred &ud forty yeiirB Americans have re- 
joiced over the battle of Bunker' Hill ; and from decade 
to decade, and now well into the second century, the memory 
of that battle is kept active. Yet measured by the world's 
great and decisive contests it was a small affair : the number 
of men eiig^ed on both sides taken together was under five 
thousand ; the loss only about twelve hundred ; the imme- 
diate consequences from a strategic point.'of view, were trifling. 
To this day there is endless discussion and dispute as to the 
American commanders, their ordei-s, authority and relative 
influence on the result The very name of the battle is mis- 
applied, for the main part of the fighting was indubitably 
not on Bunker HUl at all. In fact, those historic doubts which 
were cast upon the existence of Napoleon Bonaparte have 
been gi-avely repeated by an American writer who proves by 
as good logic as that of Whately that there never was a Bun- 
ker Hill. Doubtless a few centuries hence German critics will 
prove that the whole story is simply a variant of the poetry 
and myth of the foggy morning. Dawn sees the bills clothed 
with a mysterious column of cloud from which descend great 
drops of rain. The sun attempts to pierce the mist, and in 
the middle of the afternoon rolls back the clouds for a mo- 
ment. They descend a second time, but the wind forces 
them back ; a third time the forces of nature contend, till the 
clouds give way, sweep back over the hill, and a fair day has 
at last set in. Naturally the names of legendary heroes, Put- 
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nam and Frescott and Warren and Knowtton, Howe, Clinton,' 
Gage and Burgo;ne, have, by the well-known process of 
anthropomorphism, taken the places of the gods of the mists 
and the light The name " Bunker Hill " is associated with 
the game of golf, and means that the ^Vind and Sun Gods 
were for a time checked or " bunkered *' by the fog. 

To this confusion of thought about Bunker Hill the Bun- 
ker Hill Monument Association has for years been contribute 
ing by its annual addresses, which complicate the problem by 
adding to the mass of evidence and of generalization. It was 
Earl Grey, was it not, who said to Charles Francis Adama, 
then Minister to England, " You Americans are hard peo- 
ple to run away from " ; by which he meant to intimate 
that when you get into a controversy with the United 
States it is simpler to go on than to withdraw. In the 
same way the preceding speakers before this honorable 
society are hard people to part with ; they have given every- 
body credit that earned it, have punctured the reputations of 
the undeserving, and settled all the topographical questions 
that will ever be adjusted. Nobody can say anything new 
about the battle of Bunker Hill that does not contradict the 
accredited and armor-plated orators of the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association. 

A daring speaker might, perhaps, enter a demurrer as to 
the battle of Bunker Hill ; he might admit the conventional 
facts and deny that they furnish cause for admiration. If 
Charles Francis Adams, President of the Massachusetts His- 
toric^ Society, were here to-day, he would infallibly point out 
that by all the rules of scientific warbre, on June 17, 1775, 
the British captured the whole body of Ameiican troops, by 
landing on and fortifying the Keck under the guns of their 
ships ; that the next day they moved upon the reduced and 
demoralized forces in Cambridge ; and, for all I know^ held 
Commencement, His Excellency GenemI Gage sitting in the 
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Preaident'B old armchair, and distributing diplomas to the 
niDety^two ofBcers who, bj these skillful maneavers, were 
saved from being killed and wounded by American firearms. 
Should this line of argument be carried for enough, it would 
forever settle the conti-oversy whether Washington did take 
command under the so-called Washington Elm in Cam- 
bridge ; for Burgoyne would have taken command and the 
elm would have made a very tidy gallows for those malicious 
and desperate persons, John Hancock and Samuel Adams. 

There is some reason for the iconoclastic spirit of men like 
Charles Francis Adams, for this reaction against the concep- 
tion that all our ancestors were wondrous commonwealth build 
era and impeccable soldiei's. In the American Revolution the 
achievement both of independence and national unity was so 
stupendous that we no longer need to heighten the glare of 
that world episode by painting all the British black, or all 
the Americans militant red. We of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Association have enough to boast of in the day we cele- 
brate, without claiming for the unskilled military commanders 
of that day greater military insight and foresight than that 
of the professional soldiers and defenders of Britain's honor, 
who fought on the other side and fought with entire lack of 
military genius. 

So {a.T as the plan of the American attack is concerned, we 
may as well concede that it was more gallant than safe, 
according to all military experience up to that time and 
since. There should have been a simultaneous attack at 
both ends of the line of investment ; it should have been 
preceded by the fortification of the hills near the Neck which 
might have protected that line of communication ; the forti- 
fication party should have been supported throughout the 
fight by reiinforcements. We may as well admit that the 
Americans on Bunker Hill were occupying something like 
the situation of the hard-shell Baptist preacher who chose 
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for his text " Adam, where art thou ? " and divided his 
sermon into four heads. "First, everybody ia somewhere. 
Second, some people are where they have no husiness to be. 
Third, if some of those people do not look out they will find 
themselves where they do not want to he. Fourth, a few 
remarks on infant baptism." Practically the Americans were 
where they had no business to be, found themselves where 
they did not want to be, and had their baptism, a baptism of 
fire. 

A droll thing in the nowaday criticism of the Americans for 
being on Bunker Hill at all is that a scientific reproach may 
much more sharply be directed against the British for not 
being there. After the fact, Burgoyne wrote to the British 
Government that the generals for some time, had had in con- 
templation to seize Dorchester Heights and Bunker Hill, both 
of which commanded the town; that on the 18th of June 
they were going to occupy both hills and attack in the cen- 
ter simultaneously. It must have been a humiliation to 
those expert soldiers to have raw militia soldiers divine and 
forestall their plan. 

The criticisms upon the British for failing to throttle the 
Revolution by landing on Charlestown Neck go hack to a 
letter from a British officer written on July 6, and printed 
in the Historical Magazine for June, 1868: 

" We went to battle without even reconnoitring the position of 
the enemy. Had we only wanted to drive them from their ground, 
without the loss of a man, the Cymetry, traoaport, which drew little 
water and mounted eighteen nine-poundere, could have been towed 
up Mystic channel, and brought to within musket-shot of their left 
flank. . . . Had we intended to have taken the whole rebel army 
priaonerB, we needed only to have landed in their rear and occupied 
the high ground above Bunker's hill. By this movement we shut 
them up in the peninsular as In a bag, with their rear exposed to 
the fire of our cannon." ' 

1 Ilislorkal Magazine, XIIL 368 (1868). 
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Jeremy Belknap in August, 1789, wrote : 

"I have lately beeu oa the ground and surreyed it with my own 

eye, and I tbiuk it was a most hazardous and imprudent affair ou 

both sides. Our people were extremely rash in taking so advanced 

a post without securing a retreat, aod the British were equally rash 

' in attacking them only in front, when they could bo easily have 

taken tbeni in the rear." 

Siedmai), the British historian of the war, accepts the judg- 
ment and paraphrases the words of the British officer above 
quoted. Apparently nothing but stupidity, fate, a lack of 
a sense of proportion, prevented the British from winding up 
the Revolution then and there by destroying the only patriot 
army. But in that case Bunker Hill Monument would have 
called the world's attention to the invincible valor of the 
British, and I should have been deprived of the pleasure of 
being your guest to-day. 

If nothing new can be said on the general conditions and 
results of Bunker Hill something may still be brought to- 
gether from the hbtorical accumulations of the last few 
years. In 1868 the Historical Magazine and Note» and Queriet 
concerning the Antiquities, Hittory, and Biography of America, 
published by Henry B. Dawson, conceived the idea of col- 
lecting and reprinting the contemporary evidence on the bat- 
tle. Accordingly practically the whole of the June number 
of that year (120 pages) was given up to a brief account of 
the battle, followed by extracts from about fifty contempo- 
rary witnesses or critics on both sides of the line. This useful 
compilation did not contain all the materials then available, 
and may well be supplemented by some recent publicatione. 
Of these, one of the most valuable are the ponderous vol- 
umes of the British Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
which contain in recent issues a better text of some letters 
which had already found their way into print, and also some 
narratives and confidential letters which had not previously 
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seen the light. In the Proceedings of the Massnchusetts 
Historical Society and the Puhlicationa Colonial Society' are 
aUo some ndditional narratives. I propose to-day to quote 
and comment upon some of these interesting and significant 
contributions to the history of the battle, and thereby to bring 
within the records of the Monument AssociKtioD some of the 
evidence which must be taken into account by future writem. 

Upon both sides there was at the time an allegation of 
bad behavior by the troops. Jeremy Belknap, in his note- 
book, makes, probably from memoi'v and from what had later 
been told him, the following criticism : 

" Two floating batteries & a Frigate kept ffring across Charles- 
town neck to prevent succours going to our men. Several Regi- 
ments were sent down from Cambridge, the Officers acted like 
Cowards for which some were broke. No effectual relief arrive<l at 
ye Trenches ; had one Regiment come np they would have drove 
the Regulars oft — as they could not have sustained a 3d fire so 
heavy as the first. The Enemy tlien fortified Bunker's hill & onr 
people entrenched at Pi-ospect hill & Winter hill; and afterward 
at Plow'd hill." ' 

On the British side Biii^oyne wrote to Lord Rochford: 
"Though my letter passes in security, I tremble while I write 
it; and let it not pass even in a whisper from your Lordship to 
more than one person : the zeal and intrepidity of the officers, 
which was without exception exemplary, was ill-seconded by the 
private men. Discipline, not to say courage, was wanting. In 
the critical moment of carrying the redoubt, the officers of some 
corps were almost alone; and what was the worst part of the con- 
fusion of these corps — all the wounds of the officers were not 
received from the enemy. ... I believe the men attached to their 
regiments, and exasperated gainst the enemy. ... I only mean 
to represent that the men in the drfective corps being ill-gronnded in 
the great points of discipline, and the men in all the corps having 
twice felt their enemy to be more formidable than they expected, 
it will require some training under such generals as Howe and 
' Mass. Hi*l. Soc., Prottedings, 1st Ser. XIV. 92 (1876). 
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Clinton before they can prudently be intrusted in many exploits 
against such odds." ' 

It will be noticed that according to Belknap the British did 
try to interfere with the regnfor<;ement of Bunker Hill, but 
did not adopt the suggestion of landing on the Neck and cut- 
ting off the detachment on the hill. Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams thinks the difficulty was a total lack of military tra- 
dition of intrenching lines upon a battle field without refer- 
ence to holding it later as a conimandiag position. Although 
the Americans were able to resist twice their number of dis- 
ciplined troops, because protected by a low breastwork, it 
did not occur to the British that, covered by fire fi-om the 
ships, they might by the same device hold the Neck against 
attacks from both sides. 

Two American accounts of the battle printed for the first 
time within a few years may well find place in this collection 
of records. The first is that of Amos Farnsworth in his 
Journal printed by the Massachusetts Historical Society in 
1898. He brings out clearly the sometimes disputed fact that 
a part of the Americans actiiallj' lay in the town of Charles- 
town during the night, and he represents the belief of himself 
and his friends that the British did think of cutting off the 
retreat. 

"Friday June. 16. — Nothing Done in ye forenoon in the 
afternoon we had orders to be redy to march At Six Agreable 
to Orders our Regiment Freadid and about Sun-set we was Drawn 
up and herd Prayers r And about Dusk Marched for Bunkers hill ; 
under Command of our own Col. Prescott. jest before we turned 
out of ye rode to go up Bunkers-hill ; Charlestown we was halted; 
and about Sixty men was taken out of our batallion to go into 
Charlestown ; I being one of them : Capt Nntten heded qs Down 
to ye town house ; we Sot our Centres by ye waterside ; the most 
of us got in the town house But bad orders not to Shut our eyes 

1 Boston Cil7 Council, Memoriai of the American Pairiott uiho/ellal Ihe Battle 

ofBu^er Hdl (4tli e<I.), page IH (IBM). 
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Our men niKrched to Bunker>Hill And b^un thair intrencbment 
Aod Careed it on with ttie ntmost Viger all Night, Early in the 
Morning I joined them 

^'^ Saturday June ye 17. — the Enemy appeared to be much 
Alarmed on Saturday Morning when thay discvered Oar operations 
and immediately tiegan a heavy Cannonading from a battery on 
Corpa-Hilt Boston and from the Ships in ye Harbour, we with little 
loBS Contuued to Carry on onr works till 1 o'Clock when we Dis- 
cvered a large Body of the Enemy Crossing Cbarlea-River from 
Boston, thay landed on a Point of land about a Mile Eastward of 
our Intrench ment And immediately disposed thair army for an attack 
previons to which thay Set fire to the town of Charlestonn. It 
is supposed that the Enemy intended to attack us under the Cover 
of the Smoke from the burning Houses, the Wind favouring them 
in Such a Design ; While on the other side their Army was ex- 
tending Korthward towards Miatick-River with an apparant 
Design of surrounding our Men in the Works, And of cutting of 
any Assistance intended for our Relief, thay wai« however in 
some Measure, counteracted in this Design, and Drew their Army 
into closer Order. Aa the Enemy approached, Our men was not 
only Exposed to the Attack of a very numerous Musketry but 
to the heavy Fire of the Battery on Corps-Hill, 4 or 5 Men of 
War, Several Armed Boats or Floating Batteries in Uistick-River, 
and a number of Field pieces. Notwithstanding we within the 
intrencbment, and at a Breast Work without, sustained the Ene- 
my's Attacks with [g]reat Bravery and Resolution, kiled and 
wounded great Numbers, and repulsed them several times; and 
after bearing, for about 2 Hours, as- severe and heavy a Fire as 
perhaps ever was known, and many having firod away all their 
Ammnnition, and having no Reinforsement : althoe tbare was a 
great Boddy of Men nie By : we ware over-powered by Numbers 
and obliged to leave the Intrencbment retreating about Sunset, to 
a small Distance over Charlestown Neck. 

" N. B. I Did not leave the Intrencbment ntill the Enemy got 
in I then Retreated ten or Fifteen rods, then I received a wound 
in my nte arm the bawl gowing through a little below my Elbow 
breaking the little sbel Bone Another bawl struk my Back taking 
of a piece of Skin about as big as a Penny But I got to Cambridge 
that night, the Town of Charlestown supposed to contain about 
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300 Dwelling-Houses, a great Number of which ware lai^e and 
elegaot, besides 150 or 200 other Buildings, are almost all laid io 
ashes by the Barbarity and waiitoa Cruelty of that iufernal Villain 
Thomas Gage 

" Oh the goodness of God in Preserving my life Althoe thay fell 
on my Right baud and on my left : O may this act of Deliverance 
of thine oh God lead me never to Distrust the, but may I Ever 
trust in the and put Confodeoce in no Arm of flesh. I was in 
great Pane the first Night with my wound " ' 

Another interesting narrative is included in a letter of 
Chas. Chauncy to Richard Price, July 18, 1775. 

" The circumstanceB under which our men fought will demonstrate 
that they are not such cowards as they are said to be in England. 
Not more than 15 hundred fought with three thonsand, and killed 
and wounded one half of the whole. On the north side of the hill 
on which the combat was, the regulars had a number of floating- 
batteries, which continually fired on our men. On the south side 
of the hill, and in coming to it, or going from it, they were an- 
noyed by a number of the King's ships who were so anchored as 
greatly to endanger our men. In front of the hill, there was 
CoopsHill battery, which kept up a continual fire. . . . Under 
such circumstanceB did our men fight, and with not more than half 
the number the enemy had. And after all, they would not have 
reti-eated, but that they had spent their ammunition, thd they came 
out well stocked with it. Some of our people fired at the enemy 
twenty times, some thirty, and some till their guns were so heated, 
that they dared not to charge them any more. The King's troops, 
both officers and privates, now say that our men will fight like 
devils. So far as I can learn there is universal dejection and dis- 
couragement among the troops at Boston. Our army wish they 
would come out; but tis not probable they will, thd they have a 
reinforcement from the troops designed for New-York." ' 

The freshest material on Bunker HiJl gives the narratives of 
British sympathizers, officers or soldiere. The Colonial So- 
ciety of Massachusetts in 1897 printed a letter of Martin Gay 
to " Brother Jotham," dated Boston, July 8, 1775. 

1 Mmb. HiBt. Soc, PrBcetdiagt, H Set. XII- 83-84 (1898). 
» MUB. Hist. Soc., Pi-ar-efdins*, 2d Ser. XVII. 298-299 (1903). 
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" the Victory obtained by about tiro tbousend regolar troopa Com- 
manded by Genl. How, over a large body of the Country Rebels 
(tissaid about six thousend) on the heights of Charlstowa, tiie 17th 
Ulto., was a remarcable Action, it proves that nothing the Eni- 
mies to Great Britton Caa do will daunt the Courage of Brittish 
troops, the Rebels had Intrenched themselves on tbe top of a high 
hill with two Cannon Mounted in the Redoubt, besides severall 
field pieces, on the bill which is abont a quarter of a mile from 
Cbarle's Riever, in approchiog which, the troops had to brake 
through stone walla and other difScultys which gave the Enimy 
every advantc^e they Could wish for, however after a most vio- 
lent bot fire, the brave solders foreed the Intrenchineuts, to the 
Joy of all the Spectaters, (myself being one) and others on this 
aide the riever, who are friends of their King & Country emedi- 
ately on tbe Kings troops appearing on the top of the Redoubt, 
the Rebels ran of in great Confutiou leaving their Cannon, In- 
trenching tools and a lai^e number of their dead and some 
vronnded, the loss vras great on bouth sides, the action lasted about 
an hour <& a quarter; we have reason to lament the loss of so 
many Valluable brave oftercers & men of the Kings Army who 
were kild on the field of Battle, & since dead of the wounds they 
reed ; ... on tbe Rebell side, the famous Doct' Worrin, who 
has for some yeBr[s3 bin a sturer up of Rebelion was kild in the 
action, had some others of his disposition which I Could name ben 
there, and meet the same fate with hira, it would made the Victory 
of that day tbe more Glorious ; - . . tho the Rebels meet with a 
shaemfull defeat, they still Continue in their opposition, in forti- 
fying hill aud other places near this town, I am not apprehencive 
of their ever being able to take or distioy this town, but tia a 
malincoly Consideration to be in this sittuatton which must in 
time prove fatell to this town & province ; if not soon preven.d 
by that allmigbty being whose providence preserves <& Governs 
the world & all things in it."' 

It is a part of warfare to diminisb your own force and 

enlarge that of the enemy when you come to tell about it 

afterwards ; and Gay doubtless represents the prevailing belief 

among Boston loyalists that nothing but great superiority of 

1 Col. Soc. of MaiB., PHUlcaiioal, III. 380-881 (1B97). 
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numbers enabled the Patriots to stand their ground for a 
moment gainst the Bi-itish troops. 

In the volumes of the British Historical Commission are 
some very entertaining narratives, in full or In abstract, by 
men actually on the filing line. The firet, by Ensign Brown- 
rigg, makes clear that the ships fired on the redoubt, but 
paid very little attention to the Neck. 

"1775, June 21. ' Camp on the Heights of Charles Town.' — 
Studbolme Brownrigg, Ensign 38th Regt., to Lieutenant-General 
Hodgson. (Copy Extract). 'The 17th inst., about 11 o'clock, 
under the command of Major-General Howe, we came from Boston 
to the opposite shore of Charles Town, in boats, to attack and 
take possession of the heights surrounding it, on wliich were two 
redoubts, one a very lai^e and strong one lately made by the 
rebels and manned with three thousand men aad two pieces of 
cannon ; three pieces more were very advantageously planted 
behind a fence on a flat to the right of the rear of the redoubt; 
on our disembarkation the battalions formed in two lines, and the 
corps of Light Infantry and Grenadiers flanked to the right and 
left. A strong breastwork ran down the hill from the redoubt, 
on our right the cannon played and we advanced slowly up the 
hill. Two frigates that lay to the left of the town of Charles 
Town kept up a Are on the redoubt, as did a battery of 24 
pounders from Copse Hill in Boston, but made no breach in it, as 
the rampart was very thick. 

" ' When we got within about five or six hundred paces they 
gave us a very heavy fire of cannon and small arms for about ten 
minutes which we received witliout firing a shot, but it being re- 
peated with the greatest vigour we were obliged to retreat about 
twenty paces, but immediately rallied and carried the redoubt by 
storm. Our loss indeed has been very considerable several otflcers 
killed and wounded, about 200 privates killed and 400 wounded, 
but we are a little reconciled to it by being fully convinced that the 
loss of the rebels is as great if not greater. When the first re- 
doubt was taken, the second, which was about half a mile further, 
made little or no resistance ; near 100 of the rebels are taken 
prisoners. We are now encamped and have thrown up a strong 
entrenchment and two redoubts in our front. It is a pity our 
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numbers would Dot permit our going on to Cambridge that day, as 
it is the strongest hold they have in the Province, and where they 
hare almost all their artillery. The town of Charlestown was 
burnt by carcases from Copse Hill battery during the action. The 
rebels have now retreated to a hill about two miles from us, where 
they are entreuchiDg themselves. I hare enclosed you the disposi- 
tion of the troops on that day as well as I conld recollect it, by 
which you will judge of General Howe's great abilities.' " ' 

A second account is that of George Clerk. 

*'177S, June 21. * Camp on the heights of Charles Town.' — 
Geot^e Cleric to Robert Clerk, Edinburgh. ' On the morning 
of the 17tb the rebels were perceived at work on these heights, 
very strong ground opposite to Boston, which it was determined 
immeaiately to attack and dislodge them from thence. We 
embarked on board boats about t2 at noon. Not having boats 
for all the troops designed, there were three different embarka- 
tions. The first were the Light Infantry of the army and Greua- 
diers, the first of which I commanded, and the Grenadiers my 
friend Abercrombie. The whole landed without the least oppo- 
tioD. I was sent immediataly forward with four companies 
of the corps of light infantry within about 400 yards of the 
works of the enemy, where we lay covered under the bank of 
the water and other banks extending to our left. About half past 
three the rest of my corps joined me, by which time I believe the 
whole had landed, when I received orders to move ou and en- 
deavour to get round the flank of the rebels, which I was anxious 
to effect, but was retarded by fences, but mostly the water which 
prevented our moving on round the point I wished. At this time 
a very heavy fire from the enemy continued on us from behind a 
barricade of fence rails, trees, <&c., all within 90 yards. By this 
time the line got orders to move on to attack the works on the left, 
a small redoubt and lines of earth; in about balf-an-hour they 
drove the rebels and got possession of their entrenchments. We 
moved on at the same time driving the runaways and took posses- 
sion of the extremity and the whole of these heights, very strong 
ground. They kept firing at us from a small village beloW all the 
evening but did little hurt. We immediately threw up an entrench- 
i Hi«i. MSS. Com., Elwenih Report, App. 6, pp. STfl-lBO (1887). 
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meat and are now going on compleating other works on this ground. 
At the beginning of the attack Cbarlestown was set on fire, and 
the whole by tlie day after was laid in aebeB, part of the terrible 
efEecte of a civil war. 

" ' The rebels were very numerons and behaved far beyond any 
idea I could ever have formed of them. They had about 5,000 
men in the field. We DOt much above 2,000, if so many, but we 
have paid for our victory lost a great number of our officers, I am 
told above 80 killed and wounded — a great smash by such mis- 
creants. 

" ' They are fortifying themselves very strongly on heights in 
our front about a mile and a half. They have drove away all 
their cattle, &c. so we are no better as to provisions. What will 
now be done I can't say as they seem to be foi-tifying every hill 
and determined to dispute every inch of ground with us.' " '■ 

Another abstract of a letter from a civilian makes clear 
that the failure of the British to close up the communica- 
tion across Charlestown Neck was a common subject of 
criticism. 

" 1775, July 27. Boston. (Copy Extract). James Anderson 
to his brother, Andrew Anderson, merchant at Greenock. 'The 
town ia very quiet, most of the inhabitants ai'e gone out and will 
not be allowed to return. The fortitications are amazingly strong, 
and they are adding to them every day, but indeed we are under 
no apprehension of their attacking the town, they are not an 
enemy for such kind of work, their expedition to Charlestown, as 
we since learnt, was a push to burn the shipping, &c. The ardoc 
and bravery of the troops was remarkable on that day ; but a 
little more coolness would have given the rebels a complete over- 
throw. You may remember Charlestown Neck, which is not a 
stonethrow across, could have been defended by a few guns ia 
lighters, and their retreat effectually cut off.' " ^ 

Alexander Frazer, Midshipmaii on the Scarborough, Msn-of- 
War, writes from Portsmouth, N. H., June 26, 1775, that 
> Hiat. HSS. Com., EUvtntA Report, App. 6, pp. 880-381 (188T). 
* Hilt MSS. Com., Ekvtnlh Btport, App. 6, p. 882 (1887). 
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*' the battle previouely meotioned by him has prodaced as yet no 
visible consequences though it is the general opinion the rebels 
are sick of the Ber\-ice as tliey are not able to cope with the troops. 
. . . Insufficient force on the Knglish side to reduce the rebels 
ns evei-y sliinnish dimiuishes it while they are continually in- 
creasing in numbers. Unwarrantable acts of violence committed. 
They have robbed the different forts of the canoon and ain- 
munition." * 

It is interesting to notice the Midshipman's idea that it 
was somehow outside the game for the Americans to possess 
themselves of British cannon and stores. 

The material of the Historical Commissioo throws an inter- 
esting light upon the state of public feeling in England on 
the news of Bunker Hill. Ixird Townshend wrote to Lord 
Dartmouth, July 29, 1775, that his reason for desiring to see 
Captain Holland's map was only " ' to gratify my curiosity as 
to this cursed Height above Charles Town, which I was 
anxious about from ye moment I heard the Rebells seized 
much artillery.' " * 

John Gray writes to Lord Dartmouth, August 4, 1775, to 
deny " the assertion that the colonists can better afford to 
lose 20 men than we can, & thinks it would have a good 
effect if a gratification were given to every survivor of the 
regiment that first entered the entrenchments at Bunker's 
Hill." • 

Sir James Adolphus OughtoD takes a cheerful view of the 
matter in a letter to Lord Dartmouth, August 24, 1775. 

'* ' Am heartily glad that the Eyes of People b^n to be open'd, 
and their Spirits roused. Nothing but the most wilfull and ob- 
stinate Blindness can prevent their seeing that the two Actions 

t Biat. HSS. Com., Foartttnth Report, App. 10, p. 321 (Earl of Dartmouth 
MSS., II,. 1895). 

. 1 Hilt. MSS. Com., Fourttenlk Report, App. 10, p. 840 (Earl oF Dartmouth 
MSS.. II). 

' Hist. USS. Com., Foarteenih Report, App. 10, p. 348 tEarl of Dartmouth 
MSS., 11). 
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near Boston were the consequences of a long premeditated, regu- 
lar, and well laid Plan ; Dor need an; G^oeral, whom I have the 
Honour of knowing, be ashamed either of the DispoaitioDS for 
Battle, or Blockade of the Town; which appear to me Maeterly. 
Those wlio believe them to be the result of chance or hasty 
Reaolntious are capable of believing anything.' " * 

The Government itself looked upon the matter as a signal 
victory. Lord Dartmouth wrote to Lieut.-Gen. Thomas 
G^e, August 2, 1775, 

" OD the importance of this battle and communicates the King's 
grateful thanks to o&icers and men for their brave conduct under 
such disadvantageous circumstances, especially to Generals Howe 
and Clinton and to Colonel Pigot. Regrets their heavy losses. 
Requests bim to make arrangemeota to return to England leaving 
General Howe in command. "' 

The approval of Gage's conduct is, however, seriously 
qualified by the last sentence of this letter. 

One of the humore of the time is a letter written by Geoi^e 
Selwyn to Lord Carlisle, in August, 1775, which probably 
fairly repretjonts the avenge British belief as to the result of 
the battle. Whether he is writing jocosely, or whether be 
actually supposed that Bunker Hill was in Jamaica is hard to 
determine. There is a tradition that in an earlier war the 
Duke of Newcastle was prodigiously surprised to be told that 
Cape Breton was not a part of the world to which British 
troops could march without the aid of shipping. 

" ' 1 hear that a very smart action has been in Jamaica [sic] ; 
that, bref, the insurgents intended to do us infinite mischief, were 
very near accomplishing their design, but by great resolution and 
activity in our troops, we prevented it, but by the loss of 1 ,000 of 
our men and some very good officers. Abercromby is killed, a 

> Hilt. MSS. Com., fourteenth Etport, App. 10, p. 360 (Etrl of DaHinouth 
MSS., II). 

'' Hilt. MSS. Com., Foartemth Report, App. 10, p. 344 (Earl t>[ Darlmnutli 
HSS., II). 
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Colonel or General Pitcairn, a Colonel Williamfl. It is a victory 
but a dear one, and a tnelaneholy. We have gained honoar and 
DOthing else; all besides is more properly an escape. I do assure 
yon tUat this is a very euccinct account of tlie matter, and a true 
one. I coald give you a may [map?], if I pleased, of the posts 
where they all were ; hoc «6a(, Slmois, iliic tendebat Ulitaes ,- bat 
it does not signify. We have looked fierce, we have come on, and 
we are — [befouled]. So much for Jamaica.' " ' 

The effect of the battle of Bunker Hill was, however, from 
the first, unmistakable, both from a military and a political 
point of view. The Annual Regiiter for 1775, a compila- 
tioo, parts of which have been incorporated, without the 
ceremony of giving credit, by Gordon and apparently by 
Ramsay, did not fail to read the lesson of the resistance by 
untrained militiamen to the best soldiers of England, 

" Both aides claimed much honour from this action. The regulars, 
from having, it was said, 1[>eaten three times their own number out 
of a strongly-fortified post, and under various other disadvantages. 
On the other side, they represented the regulars as amounting to 
8000 men. and rated their own number only at 1000; and pre- 
tended, that this small body not only withstood their attack, and 
repeatedly repulsed them with great loss, notwithstanding the 
powerful artillery they had brought with them, but that they had 
at the same time, and for several hoars before, sustained a most 
intolerable Hre, from the ships of war, floating batteries, and fixed 
battery at Boston, which prevented them from being able in any 
degree to flnisb their works. What their exact number was can- 
not be easily known. It was not probably so large as it was made 
in the Gazette account; nor so small as in that given by the 
Americans. However, the provincials were by no means dis- 
pirited by the event of this eng^ement They had shewn a greal 
degree of activity and skill in the construction of their works 
and of constancy, in maintaining them under many disadvantages, 
They said, that though they had lost a post, they had almost all 
the effects of the most compleat victory; as they entirely put 

> Hist. MSS. Coin., Fijtetnth Report, App, 6, p. 286 (EmI of Carlisle MS8. 
1897). 
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a stop to the ofFeneive operationa of a large army sent to subdue 
them; and which they continued .to blockade in a narrow town. 
They now exulted, that their actions had thoroughly refuted tboBe 
aspersions which had been thrown upon them in England, of 
a deficiency in epirtt and resolution." ' 

The barrenness of the victory was set forth by a letter from 
Philadelphia of John Gibson to John and Robert Barclay, 
July 18, 1775: 

"General Gage by carrying the trenches at Banker's Hill has 
gained perhaps 1,000 acres of ground by the victory of the 17th 
but he is as closely besi^ed as before the arrival of troops from 
England and Ireland." ' 

The same thought was expressed, October 3d, by Benjamin 
Franklin in a letter to Priestly : 

'* America is determined and UDanimous ; a very few Tories and 
placemen expected, who will probably soon export themselves. 
Britain, at the expense of three millions, has killed oue hundred 
and fifty Yankees this campaign, which is twenty thousand pounds 
a bead ; and at Banker's hill she gained a mite of ground, half of 
which she lost again by our taking post on Ploughed Hill. Uur- 
ing the same time sisty thousand children have been born in 
America." ' 

The sober British view as to Bunker Hill after the heat of 
the Revolution was over is well set forth by Stedman (who 
was really William Thomson), in his History of the American 
War, which is a plain and reasonably candid account of the 
whole struggle. After a straightforward, unvarnished ac- 
count of the fight he adds the following reflections: 

"If anything had been wanting to show the bravery and dis- 
cipline of the British troops, the action at Bunker's Hill furnished 

1 The Annual RtgiiUr: mS (4lli ed. ),• 13e]-[»187. 

* Hist. MSS. Com., Foarteetth Rtport, App. 10, p. 381 (E&rl of Dartmanth 
MSS, II.. 1896). 

> Writingt af Benjamin Frankiin (Srojitb ed.), VI. 430. 
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an ample proof of both. Twice tbey were stoppet), and twice re- 
turned to the charge. In the middle of a hot snmmer'B day, 
incumbered with three days proviBtons, their knapaacks on their 
backs, which) together with cartoncbe-box, ammunition, and fire- 
lock, may be estimated at one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
weight, with a steep hilt to aaceod, covered with grass reaching to 
their knees, and intersected with the walls and fences of various 
inclosures, and in the face of a hot and well-directed fire, they 
gained a complete victory over three times their own numl>er (for 
such was the British general's estimate) of proviucials strongly 
posted behind a breast-work, and defended by a redoubt But, 
whatever credit may be due to the valour of the troops, the plan 
of the attack has been severely censured. 

"Had the Symmetry transport, which drew little water, and 
mounted eighteen nine-pounders, been towed up Mystic channel, and 
been brought to, within musket shot of the left fiank, which was 
quite naked ; or one of our covered boats, musket proof, carrying 
a heavy piece of cannon, beeu towed close in; one charge on 
their uncovered flank, it was said, might have dislodged then 
in a moment. It has been also said, that the British troops 
might have been landed in the rear of the provincial intrenchment, 
and thereby have avoided those difficulties and impediments wljich 
they had to encounter in marching up in front. By such a dis- 
position, too, the breast-work of the Americans would have tieen 
rendered useless, and Uieir whole detachment, being inclosed in 
the peninsula, must have either surrendered at discretion, or at- 
tempted, in order to get back to the main land, to cut their way 
thi'ough the British Hue. Further still, it has been said, that the 
success of the day was the less brilliant, from no pmsuit being 
ordered, after the provincials had begun to take to flight. 

" Few engagements arc free from unfortunate accidents and 
mistakes: And some which occurred in the action at Bunker's 
Hill, are supposed to have rendered that day more disastrous than it 
would have otherwise been to the British. During the engagement, 
a supply of ball for the ai'tillery, sent from the ordnance depai't- 
ment in Boston, was found to be of larger dimensions thau fitted 
the calibres of the field-pieces that accompanied the detachment 
— an oversight which prevented the farther use of the artillery: 
But a disadvantage, perhaps, still greater, was the unnecessary 
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load already mentioned, under which the British troops marched 
to the attack ; and by which they were greatly exhausted before 
they came to the scene of action. This circumstance was uni- 
versally ceuBured as nnmilitary and absurd. Another error cer- 
tainly was, that, iustead of confining our attack to the enemy's 
left wing only, the assault was made on the whole front Their 
left was covered with nothing more than a breast-work of rails 
and hay, easy to be scrambled over ; and behind it, was an open hill 
which commanded their redoubt and lines." ' 

On the political side there were some Engliehtuen who saw 
clearly the encouraging effect of Bunker Hill on the Patriot 
cause. Thus T. Falconer writes, August 9, 1775, to Charles 
Gray, Member of Parliament for Colchester : 

" 'The last action [Bunker Hill] was a compleatbnt a bloody Vie- 
tory, on our side. The best account I have seen of it was written 
by a lady at Boston to another lady at this place. How far the 
Bt^tonians can justify taking aim at Offlcers with rifled muskets, 
I am not a military jarispmdeDt enough to determine. It seems 
to be contrary to justice, and will not intimidate us I hope. The 
Bostonians have all the barbarity which false zeal can inspire, 
mixed with the low cuuning of a poor commercial people. Their 
love of I^iberty, their aversion to our Oovemment, tlteir population 
and internal strength, are all described and almost prophetically 
in Ulloas voyages. Whoever doubts their views may consult that 
chapter. . . . Had we patience but a littie, the Congress would 
quarrel, and every separate Province come to moderate terms. 
They are united by our divisions, for I cannot see any marks of 
determined courage in any of their exertions.' " ° 

These extracts all look in the SBme direction, namely, to 
the real significance of Bunker Hill, and to the fact that it was 
understood at the time to be a critical battle. General 
Coffin, according to Sabine, looked upon that battle as the 
event which controlled everything that followed. 

' C. Stedoun, Ulitory a/ the American War, I. 128-129 (1794). 
> Hi«t MSS. Com., Fourtetnlh Report, App, 9, p. SOT (1895). 
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*' ' You could not have succeeded without it,' he frequently aaid 
to his AmericaD frieudH, ' for something was indispensable in the 
then state of parties, to fix men somewhere, and to show the 
planters at the South, tbat Northern people were really in earnest, 
and could and would — fljjht. That, that did the business for 
you,' " ' 

Certain political objects to which men like Snm Adams 
and Patrick Henry were eagerly looking could only be carried 
out by suGcessfnl military resistance. Such resistance meant 
the attempt of frontiersmen, unilrilled, undisciplined, and 
lacking that cohesion which comes of the service of brethren 
in arms, to set themselves athwart a great military and naval 
power. The daring of our forefathers in marching out to 
fortify Bunker Hill was as though to-morrow ten thousand 
peasants in Polish Prussia should defy a Prussian army 
corps. The reason why they were not flanked, cut off, 
blockaded, starved or exterminated, was simply that Gage, 
who had Hved in Massachusetts long enough to know better, 
scorned to use finette or tactics ; he wanted once for all by 
a single chaise to show those fellows what it was to defy a 
British army. The great service of Warren and his friends 
was that they helped to show the world the possibilities 
of the Colonists standing up man to man against a British 
column. TheBritish losBof ftthousandmen wastrifiing; what 
they really laid down at Bunker Hill was their militaiy 
prestige. An army which would have routed 25,000 Hindoo 
troops well armed and disciplined lost nearly half its attacking 
column at the hands of 1500 straggling heterogeneous militia- 
men. That was the lesson to America ; the power to stand, 
to stay where bullets flew and men fell and dangers multi- 
pliedi Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth, Saratoga, Kings 
Mountain and Yorktown were all being fought on the 17th 
of June, one hundred and thirty-six years ^o. 
> Lorenzo Sabine, Losaiitia, I. S25 (1804). 
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The lesson of Banker Hill is wider still. It is another of 
those imperishable proofs that the race is not always to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong. One of _the great dangers 
to mankind throughout the ages has been the overwhelming 
weight of massive empires ; the governments which by their 
desd weight crush and destroy the initiative and the spirit of 
mankind. The Greeks at Marathon and Salamis were fight- 
ing for the principle that the destinies of mankind are not 
ruled by the weight of numbers ; so the Swiss, the Dutch, 
the Montenegrins, have taught the world that a small people 
may be a great people. In the Tour de Constance at Aigues- 
Mortes in Southern France, a body of Protestant women was 
for years held as state prisoners. Into the stone of their 
prison some undaunted soul drilled the word " Resistez " — 
** stand fast." That was the motto of the battle of Bunker 
Hill. 
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JOHN TRUMBULL 

THE PAINTER OP THE REVOLUTION 

By Saudel Abbott, A.B. 

The colonial Trumbulls, of Lebanon, Connecticut, easily 
take rank among the few families where more than one mem- 
ber attained and maintained a reputation for eminence. It 
was Jonathan Trumbull, governor of his colony and staunch 
friend of Washington, who is responsible for the national 
sobriquet, Brother Jonathan, a term of endearment applied to 
him by Washington himself and afterward adopted by the 
officers of the Continental Army. Of his sons, Joseph, 
Jonathan and John, the first was Comniisaai-y-general of 
the army, appointed in July, 1775; the second was Pay- 
master of the Northern Army from 1775 to 1778, and in 1780 
was promoted to be secretary and first aide to Washington, 
remaining at the side of the General until the close of the 
war, after which hia brilliant career comprised a seat in the 
United States Senate and the Governorship of Connecticut ; 
the third son was the great painter of the Revolution. All 
three sons were Harvard men, John graduating in 1773, as 
he wrote it in his autobiography, "the youngest boy in my 
class." 

When the first regiment of Connecticut troops set out oa 
the march for Boston, before the first day of May, 1775, 
young Trumbull went with it as adjutant. The regiment 
was stationed at Roxbury, a part of that motley assemblage 
described by Trumbull as an army of "enthusiastic, undis- 
eipliued country lads," We take up the autobiography and 
read that he was not in the fight on Bunker Hill, but watched 
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it from " the upper windowB of headquarters. . . . Soon after 
that memorable day, Qeneral Washingtou arrived and as- 
Bumed command of the army. A few days after hia arrival, 
I was told by my eldest brother, the oommissary-geDeral, that 
the commander-in-chief was very desirous of obtaining a cor- 
rect plan of the euemy'a worka, in front of ooi position on 
Boston neck ; and he advised me (as I could draw) to attempt 
to execute a view or plan." A number of drawings were 
made by different men, and Trumbull tells us, quite without 
conceit, that bis tiketch, as far as be had gone, coiaoided with 
the others. We turn to hit own words agaiii, and read; 
"This (probably) led to my future promotion; for, soon 
after, I was presented to the general, and appointed to be his 
second aid-de-camp ; the first was Thomas Mifdin of Phila- 
delphfa, who was afterwards governor of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, and president of Congress in 1783, when General 
Washington resigned his commission." 

Trumbull, when once a member of Washington's military 
family, was blessed with an opportunity that he made of 
value, the chance to make little sketches, portraits of the 
Continental officers. We owe the sole authentic portrait of 
Israel Putnam, the one incorporated in the Bunker Sill, to 
this period in the camp near Boston. One can imagine the 
young artist, hastily outlining on paper the features of the 
many officers who came and went, in and around Washington's 
headquarters. Into his mind, at that time, was dropped a 
single seed, the idea of giving to the world a graphic portrayal 
of the men who were making a great history, for, with his 
artist's prophetic vision, he foresaw the day when posterity 
would require, even demand, memorials of those who were in 
the front of the strife. 

In 1777, because of a misunderstanding concerning his 
commission, Trumbull resigned from the service and returned 
to his home in Connecticut, to take up work with the pencil. 
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The desire to study with a serious purpose must have been 
strong in him, for in 1780 he sailed for England with a 
"line of introduction to West from Dr. Franklin." Biogra- 
phers would term this penod a mere trying of wings, for it 
was not until 1784, on hig second pilgrimage to London and 
to West, that he awoke to the real meaning of his life. 
"Upon my return to town," he wrote, **! resumed my 
studies with Mr. West, and at the academy with ardor ; and 
now began to meditate seriously the subjects of national his- 
tory, of events of the Revolution, which have since been the 
great objects of ray professional life. The Death of Qeneral 
Warren at the Battle of Bunker's Sill, and of 0-eneral Mont- 
gomery in the attack on Quebec, were first decided upon. 
These were the earliest important events in point of time, 
and I not only regarded them as highly interesting passages 
of history, but felt that in painting them I should be paying 
a great tribute of gratitude to the memory of eminent men, 
who had given their lives for their country." 

The second half of the eighteenth century was eminently 
a stretch of years in which men gained a deeper sight into the 
realities than in the five decades that preceded. The stilted 
verse of the court poetry of Dryden and Pope, so typical of 
the mincing mannerism of the day, had been set aside by the 
lyric outbursts of Chatterton and Burns, and the noble invita- 
tion to the great world of out-of-doors, in the stanzas of 
Cowper, Crabbe and Goldsmith. Students of the literature 
of London, of the period of our War for Independence, would 
do well to investigate the phenomenon of the mind of Thomas 
Chatterton, as influenced h}' the political life of the city. 

The soul of England was opening to the realization of 
broader truths than those of the coffee-house and drawing- 
room, and in other avenues than that of poetry the intellects 
of noble men sought to find the roads to a better understand- 
ing of nature. Herschel and bis sister turned their telescope 
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to the heavens in a search for new worlds. Burke, Pitt and 
Fox dared to espouse causes of democracy. The two Wesleys 
fired the minds of men with flashes of religious fervor.' 
Handel, in music, with his mighty oratorios, had caught the 
significance of musical interpretation of poetry in the written 
word. It would seem that in all fields of life, save that of the 
petty tyranny of a naiTOw-minded king, all England w^ 
thrilled by a spirit that was almost electric in its renewing . 
vigor. This condition is of great interest to us, for it gives 
reason for the statement that there are times when the world- 
mind, tuned by the Weltgeiat, as the Germans have it, be- 
comes a responsive instrument for certain active subconscious 
forces. So it was not strange that, in all this atmosphere of 
awakening to fidelity with nature, at least one man should 
recognize the absurdity of the old long-sustained schools of 
painting and sculpture, when considered as portrayers of his- 
toric facts, men and events. One has but to look at the Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel monument, in Westminster Abbey, to un-- 
derstand what a grip the hold of convention had on art prior 
to the days of Benjamin West. England found pride in com- 
paring herself with a great prototype, Rome, and Pitt, on one 
occasion, Sared forth with, "The Romans never conquered 
the wovld till they had conquered three parts of it, and were 
three hundred years about it. We subdue the globe in three 
campaigns." This was not wholly a chance introduction of 
Rome as a means of lauding England's greatness ; it was ab- 
solutely in harmony with the prevailing mood of expression, 
drawing on the mythology and the history of the Roman and 
Greek civilizations. Dryden's ^neid and Pope's ^tad and 
OdysBey, the tremendous influence of Gibbon's Decline of the 
Roman Empire, in short a dozen well-known works of pen or 
of brush, might be summoned to bear witness to the command- 
ing domination of the classic spirit. The Roman t(^a, 
helmet, shield and sword were the only proper habiliment 
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and accoutrement for an English hero, in a memorial of 
marble or of paint. 

Benjamin West owed much to the meinory of boyhood 
days in the free forests of America. Something of the west- 
ern air of freedom, a desire to break fetters, must have im- 
pelled him to dare greatly. In his studio, for the first time 
in an historical painting, in his Death of Wolfe, men were 
clothed in the actual garments of the time, and not in the 
traditional classic battle-raiment. West painted the scene as 
it may have happened, with poetic license in the manner of 
treating the central, pivotal group. Joshua Reynolds at first 
tried to question West's wisdom in defying a rule so long 
obeyed, but, on seeing the finished painting, declared that his 
friend was right, and that he had introduced a new and 
reasonable manner of painting. 

John Trumbull came under the influence of West, and 
there are evidences of this influence in his first two paintings. 
The Death of Warren and The Death of Montgomery. When 
The Death of Warren was completed, and was on an easel in 
West's studio, Reynolds came in suddenly, examined the 
painting, and exclaimed, " Why, West, what have you got 
here ? This is better colored than your works are gener- 
ally." "Sir Joshua," replied West, "you mistake — that 
is not mine — it is the work of this young gentleman, Mr. 
Trumbull; permit me to introduce him to you." This inci- 
dent serves well to demonstrate that Trumbull had caught the 
manner of bis tutor. 

The painting which concerns us most to-day is THe Death 
of Warren at the Battle of Bunker's Hill, for so Trumbull 
named it, closely copying its prototype, The Death of Wolfe 
at Quebec. Some of you may consider the remarks on the 
renaissance of British art, a rebirth, as it were, of the free, 
noble Elizabethan era, a divei^ence from the main subject. 
We contend that it is impossible to understand the meaning 
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of West's work and that of his pupil, without a glance at the 
drift of the time, a strange current that ran counter to the 
retrograde movement of the throne, A study of the painting 
we have in hand reveals plainly the threshold of the step out. 
into real art, the faithful copying of nature. In the years to^. 
come, such artists as Meissonier, Detaille and Lady Butler 
were to give to the world hattle scenes as they may have 
been in fact. West and Trumhull, parts in a sweep that they 
dimly comprehended, essayed to copy truth, but were bound 
to the past by a few bonds of convention. Permit me to ex- 
plain : Trumbull told us that he witnessed the battle from an 
upper room in Roxbury ; but he must have won a clear pic- 
ture of the event fi-om the graphic stoiies of those who had a 
vivid share in it, told in the days that immediately followed 
June 17, 1775; and he must have known that Warren, 
Prescott, Putnam, Knowlton and the British officers were not 
at any time during the three assaults within the compass of a 
few feet. He copied Benjamin West, in that be clothed his 
subjects in proper costume, ignoring the classic models ; and 
he held to an old rule in his obedience to a desire to cluster 
all the principal actors in the scene in a central locus, in direct 
defiance to what he knew to be the reality of the setting. If 
we refer to hie own words, wherein he states that he su- 
premely wished to perpetuate the faces and figures of illus- 
trious men, we find the excuse for tliia method of work. But 
it seems strange that we are forced to come down to modern 
days, to men like Howard Pyle, to discover representations 
of the battle of Bunker Hill that satisfy our sense of historical 
fidelity. 

An analysis of this painting confirms us in the belief that 
it, the earliest of the artist's works, is the best of hia Ameri- 
can series. In comparison with it, The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and The Surrender of Comwallit seem stiff. There 
is action here with a good sense of balance. The line of curve 
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that runs from the group behind Knowlton, through his own 
fine, HtalwaH form, down to the lax figure of Warren, and 
then on and out of the picture through the body of the fallen 
Gardner, is good. Critics on this side of the Atlantic have 
complained that there is in the painting too much of the 
British red, that Prescott was thrust into the background, 
that the presence of the redoubt is not even hinted at. They 
must remember that Trumbull painted this picture in London, 
that a number of the officers of the King's service, who took 
part in the contest, sat for their portraits in West's studio, 
and that West himself, although an American by birth, was 
pretty well imbued with an English idea of things. So we 
forgive Trumbull for gathering into one small area seventeen 
persons who realty were scattered over the whole field of the 
action, and for giving this first of historical paintings that 
have to do with the United States so British a tinge. The 
real value of the painting, for us, lies in the portraits that are 
found within its borders; and here it is well to quote from 
the catalogue of Trumbull's paintings exhibited at Yale 
College, a list printed during Trumbull's life and probably 
edited by him. The following is the description of the paint- 
ing, The Death of General Warren at the Battle of Bunker's Hill : 

' ' Geoeral Warren, an eminent physician of Boston, bad for some 
time been distinguished as an ardent and eloquent supporter of the 
rights of bia country. At this time he was a very influential mem- 
ber of the provincial congress, assembled at Watertown, near 
Cambridge, and a few days preceding the battle had been elected 
a major-general, but as yet had assumed no command. He was 
going out to dine when the increasing din of the action impelled 
him to gallop to the scene, where he arrived at the moment of de- 
feat This is the moment chosen for the painting, which, of course, 
is limited to that part of the scene which was near the redoubt, and 
when the death of General Warren, and the obstinate resistance 
of men almost unarmed to well-armed and disciplined troops, is 
meant to be shown. 
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*'The painting represents ttte moment when (the Americans 
baring expended their amnuinition) the British troops became 
completely successfnl sod masters of the field. At this last mo- 
ment of the action, General Warren was killed b; a ronsket ball 
through the head. The principal group represents him expiring ; 
a soldier on his knees supports him, and with one hand wants olT 
the bayonet of a British grenadier, who, in the heat and fury nat- 
ural at such a moment, aims to revenge the death of a favorite 
officer, Colonel Abercrombie, who baa Just fallen at his feet. 
Colonel Small (whose conduct in America was always equally dis- 
tinguished by acts of humanity and kindness to his enemies, as by 
bravery and fidelity to the cause he served,) had been intimately 
connected with General Warren, — saw him fall, and flew to save 
him. He is represented seizing the musket of the grenadier, to 
prevent the fatal blow, and speaking to his friend ; it was too late ; 
the general had barely life remaining to recognize the voice of 
friendship; be had lost the power of speech, and expired with 
a smile of mingled gratitude and triumph. Itfear him, several 
Americans, whose ammunition is expended, although destitute of 
bayonets, are seen to persist in a resistance obstinate and desper- 
ate, but fruitless. Near this side of the painting is seen General 
Putnam, reluctantly ordering the retreat of these brave men ; 
while beyond him a party of the American troops oppose their 
last flre to the victorious column of the enemy. 

" Behind Colonel Small is seen Colonel Pitoairn, of the British 
marines, mortally wounded, and falling in the arms of his son, to 
whom he was speaking at the fatal moment. Under the feet of 
Colonel Small lies the dead body of Colonel Abercrombie. 

" General Howe, who commanded the British troops, and Gen- 
eral Clinton, who, towards the close of the action, offered his 
services as a volunteer, are seen behind the principal group. 

*' On tbc right of the painting, a young American, wounded in 
the sword hand and in the breast, has begun to retire, attended by 
a faithful o^ro ; but seeing his general fall, hesitates whether to 
save himself, or, wounded as he is, to return and assist in saving 
a life more precious to his country than his own. 

' ' Behind this group are seen the British columns ascending the 
hill, —grenadiers, headed by an o Veer bearing the British colors, 
mounting the feeble entrenchments ; and more distant, the Somer- 
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set ship of war (nbich lay during the action between Boston and 
Charlestown), the north end of Boston, with the batter; on Copp's 
Hill ; and the Ijarbor, shipping, ete. 

" No part of the town of Charleatown is aeen; but the dark 
smoke indicates the conflagration." 

West was so well pleased with Trumbull's Bunker Hill 
that he advised him to undertake a number of paintings on 
the Revolutiou. He also recommended to his pupU that the 
series should be engraved, by " which means the knowledge 
of them would be more widely diffused." 

There is no doubt that The ^Declaration of Independence is 
the best known of Trumbull's paintings. There is no copy 
of the Bunker Sill in the Capitol at Washington ; while The 
Declaration is seen by thousands of visitors to that city yearly. 
It will be worth our while to hear the story of the painting of 
this other picture. In 1787 Trumbull arranged the composition 
for The Declaration, and prepared it, as. he tells us, " for re- 
ceiving the portraits, as I might meet with the distinguished 
men who were present at that illustrious scene. In the 
course of the year 1787, Mr. Adams took leave of the court 
of St. James, and 'preparatory to the voyage to Ameiica, had 
the powder combed out of his hair. Its color and natural 
curl were beautiful, and I took that opportunity to paint his 
portrait in the small Declaration of Independence. I also 
made various studies for The Surrender of Lord Comwallis, 
and in this found great difficulty; the scene was altogether 
one of utter formality — the ground was level — military 
etiquette was to be scrupulously observed, and yet the 
portraits of the principal officers must be preserved. I drew 
it over and over again," 

In the autumn of 1787 Trumbull was in Paris, where, as he 
tells us, " I painted the portrait of Mr, Jefferson in the origi- 
nal small Declaration of Independence — and the French 
officers in The Surrender of Lord Oornwallia. I regard these 
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as the best of my small portraits ; they were painted from 
life, in Mr. Jefferson's house." 

What a pity it is that the oblivion of time holds buried 
withiu it the reminiscent couvertiations that must have taken 
place in that room in Jefferson's bouse in Paris ! How many 
a precious bit of history must have helped to while away the 
tedium of the hours before the easel ! 

We give quotations from the Yale catalogue, published, as 
■we have said, during Trumbull's life and undoubtedly pre- 
pared under his supervision, In describing The Declaration 
of Independence, the catalogue has the following paragraphs, 
possibly Trumbull's own words : 

"To presei've the resemblance of the men who were the authors 
of this memorable act was an essential object of this painting. Im- 
portant difficulties presented themselves to the artist at the outset; 
for although ten years had then elapsed since the date of the event, 
it was already difficult to ascertain who were the individuals to be 
represented. Should he represent the fact of having been actually 
present in the room on the 4th of July indispensable 7 Should he ad< 
mit those only who were in favor of, and reject those who were 
opposed to the act? Where a person was dead, and no authentic 
head could be obtained, should he admit ideal heads? These were 
questions on which Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson were consulted, 
and they concurred in the advice that, with regard to the charac- 
ters to be introduced, the signatures of the original act (which is 
still preserved in the office of state) ought to be the general guide- 
That portraits ought, however, to be admitted, of those who were 
opposed to, and of course did not sign, as well as of those who 
voted in favor of the declaration, and did sign it, particularly 
John Uickinson, of Delaware, author of the Farmer's Letters, who 
was the most eloquent and powerful opposer of the measure ; not 
indeed of its principle, but of the fitness of the time, which he 
considered premature. And they particularly recommended, that 
wherever it was possible, the artist should obtain his portrait from 
the living person ; that where any one was dead, he should be 
careful to copy the finest portrait that could be obtained, (and 
there were many such instances, for, anterior to the Revolution, 
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tbe arts had been very little attended to, except in one or two 
cities,) he should bj no means admit any ideal representation, 
lest, it being known that some such were to be found in the paint- 
ing, a doubt of the truth of others should be excited in tbe minds 
of posterity; and that, in short, absolute authenticity should be 
attempted,* as far as it could be obtained. 

"The artist was governed by this advice, and spared neither 
labor nor expense in obtaining hie portraits from the living men. 
Mr. Adams was painted in London; Mr. Jefferson in Paris; Mr. 
Hancock and Samuel Adams in Boston ; Mr. Edward Rutledge in 
Charleston, South Carolina; Mr. Wythe at Williamsburg, in 
Virginia ; Mr. Bartlett at Exeter, in New Hampshire, etc. 

" In order to give some variety to his composition, he found it 
necessary to depart from the usual practice of reporting an act, 
and baa made the whole committee of five advance to the table of 
the president, to make their report, instead of having tbe chairman 
rise in his place for the purpose ; the silence and solemnity of the 
scene offered such real difficulties to a picturesque and t^eeable 
composition as to justify, in his opinion, this departure from cus- 
tom, and perhaps fact. Silence and solemnity he thought essential 
to the dignity of the subject; levity or inattention would have 
been unworthy on such an occasion and iu such an assembly. The 
dresses are faithfully copied from the costume of tbe time, the 
present fashion of pantaloons and trousers being then unknown 
among gentlemen. 

" The room is copied from that in which Congress held their 
sessions at the time, such as it was before the spirit of innovation 
laid unhallowed bands upon it, and violated its venerable walls by 
modern improvements, so called. 

" The artist also took the liberty of embellishing the background 
by suspending upon the wall military flags and trophies; sncb as 
had been taken from the enemy at St. John's, Chambly, etc., and 
probably were actually placed in the hall. 

" In fact nothing has been neglected by the artist, that was in 
his power, to render this a faithful memorial of the great event." 

After reading these comments on The Declaration of In- 
dependence, we turn with interest to John Adams's statement 
when the painting was exhibited in Boston, in 1818. We 
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are told that Adams approved the picture, and, pointing to 
the door near the chair of John Hancock, said, " There, that 
is the door out of which Washington rushed when I first 
alluded to him as the man best qualified for Commander-in- 
Chief of the American Army." 

Lafayette said, in a letter to Trumbull : " You have beeu re- 
markably fortunate in hitting not only the features but the 
manners and deportment of the principal characters. It is so 
much the case that my children who, George excepted, were 
very young when they had a peep at John Adams, pointed 
out the father from their acquaintance with the son. Hancock, 
Charles Thornton, Jefferson, Franklin, 'Roger Sherman, etc, 
suddenly appear to me in that grand act which began the era 
of National freedom and Self-government.'* 

Following out the advice of Benjamin West, Trumbull 
turned over two of his paintings, The Bunker StU and The 
Death of Montgomery at Quebec, to a print-seller and engraver. 
Three years passed by without any action by this man, and 
Trumbull, in disgust, wrote to JeEFerson, June 11, 1789: <'I 
hope for better things. Monuments have been in repeated 
instances voted to her [America' s] heroes ; why then should 
I doubt a readiness in our country to (ncouittge me in pro- 
ducing monuments, not of heroes only, but of those events on 
which their title to the gratitude of the nation is founded. 
Immediately therefore upon my arrival in America, I shall 
offer a subscription for prints to be published from such a 
series of pictures as I intend." 

Earlyin 1790, Trumbull issued his " Proposals for publish- 
ing by subscription," and we copy verbatim from his original 
copy of the paper. 

New York, April 2, 1790. 

Proposals by John Trumbull, (or publishing by Bubscription 
two prints from origiDal pictures, painted by himself representing 
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the death of General Warren, at the battle of Bunker's Hill, and 
the death of General MoDtgomery in the attack of Qaebeo. 

Conditions of Subscription. The prints vill be engraved by 
two of the most eminent artists in Europe. The price to sub- 
scribers, three guineas for each print. 

Subscriptions are received in America only by Mr. Trumbull. 
All subscriptions receipts will be signed by him. 

These prints are the first of a series, in which it is proposed to 
represent the most important events of the. American revolution. 

No period of the history of man is more interesting than that in 
which we have lived. The memory of scenes in which were laid 
the foundations of that free government which secures our national 
and individual happiness must remain ever dear to us and to our 
posterity; and if national pride be in any cases justiBable, Ameri- 
cans hare a right to glory in having given to the world an example, 
whose influence is rapidly spreading the love of freedom through 
other nations, and everywhere ameliorating the condition of men. 

To' assist in preserving the memory of the illustrious events 
which have marked this period of our country's glory, as well as of 
the men who have been the most important actors in them, is the 
object of this undertaking. Historians will do justice to an era so 
important, but to be read, the language in which they write must 
be understood. The language of painting is universal and intelli- 
gible in all nations, and in every ^e. 

TrLimbull could uot complain of lack of support, for very 
many of the prominent men of America, of his day, subscribed 
to these " Proposals." Washington headed the paper with a 
subscription to four sets ; Jefferson took two sets ; and Ham- 
ilton the same number. Among those who subscribed each 
for one set, we find the names of John Adams, John Quincy 
Adams, James Madison, John Jay, Elbridge Gerry, Geotge 
Clinton, Philip Schuyler, Henry Knox and Baron Steuben. 
Washington wrote to Lafayette in regai-d to the prints, and 
we give here extracts from his letter : 
Mt D.a» S™ : - F»..,AD.iP„,A, Nov. 21.1, 1791. 

Mr. John Trumbull, with whom you are acquainted, is engaged 
in painting a series of paintings of the moat important events of 
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the Revolution in this country, from which he proposes to have 
plates engraved 

I have taken peculiar satisfactioo, in giving every proper aid in 
my power, to a sabscription here supporting this work, which like- 
wise has been patronized by the principal people in this country. 

I should not do justice to Mr. Trumbull's talents and merits, 
were I not to mention his views and wishes on occasion. His 
pieces, so far as they are executed, meet the applause of all who 
have seen them; the greatness of the desigu, and the masterly 
execution of the work, equally interest the man of capacious 
mind, as the approving eye of the connoisseur. He has spared no 
pains in obtaining from the life, the likenesses of those characters, 
French as well as American, who bore a conspicuous part in our 
Revolution ; and the success with which his efforts have been 
crowned, will form no small part of the value of his pieces. 

To you, my dear sir, who know Mr. TmmbuU as a man and as 
an artist, it would perhaps have been hardly necessary to say so 
much as I hove done on this occasion ; but I could not in justice 
say less of him, when I believe that in his profession he will do 
much honor to the liberal art of painting, as well as to this his 
native land. 

Your sincere friend and truly affectionate servant, 

Geo. Washington, 

We now come down to the year 1816. With Congress in 
session, Trumbull was advised to go to Washington and 
there, as he himself says, " offer my great, but long 
suspended project of national paintings of subjects from 
the RevolutioQ. Some of the studies were put up in 
the hall of the house ; and in one of the debates on 
the subject, Mr. John Randolph was ardently eloquent 
in his commendation of the work, and insisted that I 
should be employed to execute the whole. The result was 
that a resolution finally passed both houses, giving authority 
to the president to employ me ' to compose aud execute four 
paintings, commemorative of the most important events of 
the American revolution, to be placed, when finished, in the 
capitol of the United States, — the subjects to be as follows: 
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— 1, The Declaration of Independence ; 2, Ths Surrender of 
the British to the American forces at Saratoga; 3, 7%e Sur- 
render of the British to the American forces at Torktown ; 
4, The Resignation of General Washington at Annapolis.^ " 

The last of this series was finished in 1824, the year of the 
death of Trumbull's wife. We find the following sad and 
significant passage in his autobiography : " I had passed the 
term of threescore years and ten. My best friend was re- 
moved from me, and I had no child. A sense of loneliness 
hegsn to creep over my mind, yet my hand was steady. I 
was strongly impressed with a sense of the importance of 
those great events which had brought into existence a mighty 
empire and a new world." 

Ezekiel speaks, with a magnificent phrase, of that ** chamber 
of imagery," the mind. Trumbull's imagination, fired in 
youth by a panorama of stirring and creative events, con- 
tinued to burn to the end, with a fervor of the noblest 
patriotism. Men who have been smitten on the anvils of 
Destiny are prone to wonder, in the after years of quiet, 
why so little heed is given, seemingly, to the times in whieh 
they suffered. Possibly he failed to realize the necessary ex- 
ertion of enei^ies and talents in the vast field opening before 
the new nation, the acres of its own Future. To him the 
drift of the popular sentiment seemed to be away from the 
memorials of the Past. His one hope was in the generations 
of men to come, the children who should awake to a full ap- 
preciation of the meaning of Bunker Hill and Valley Forge. 
*'I doubted not," he wrote, "that at some future period 
sentiments more just and dignified would prevail, nor that 
future generations would thank me for what I had done to 
preserve the remembrance of the great and good men of that 
memorable period. I resolved, therefore, to begin a new 
series of my paintings of revolutionary subjects." 

Old age was coming upon the artist, the returns from the 
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Bales of his paintings were meager, and it was fortunate for 
bim that an agreement was reached with Yale College, by 
which an annuity of one thousand dollars was to be paid to 
him, for which he was to turn over to the College a collection 
of his paintings, for exhibition purposes. He presented Yale 
with fifty-seven paintings, which form the "Trumbull Gal- 
lery." In addition to copies of the paintings already named 
in this paper, this collection contains The Battle of Trenton, 
and The Battle of Prineeton, and many portraits, mostly min- 
iatures. To be candid with Trumbull's reputation, his claim 
to fame will rest chiefly on his portraits, and his Hamilton, 
his George Clinton, and his many small carefully executed 
portraits, will become yet more valuable with the years. 

In the compass of this paper, no attempt can be made to 
compare Trumbull with his great American contemporaries, 
Copley, Stuart and Allston. In many ways he was inferior 
to the first two of this trio, but, in siugleBess of purpose, in 
patriotic appreciation of the meaning of the I^evolution, and 
the need of giving to posterity the forms and faces of the meu 
who were its leaders, he stood alone. Dropped into London, 
a very young man in the center of the first eddies of a new 
current of life, he in some way caught the spirit of the strong 
drift in manners and art, and painted his pictures of the Revo- 
lution in the feeling of that significant return to Nature ; 
for it was a time of universal revolt. 

As Benjamin West was at one time the president of the 
Royal Academy, so his pupil became president of the National 
Academy of Arts in New York. It should be related that 
while with West, in 1780, Trumbull was arrested by the Eng- 
lish government, after the news of the execution of Andr^, 
because of a suspicion that the young American, who was 
known to have seen active service in the war, was a spy in 
London. After an eight months' imprisonment he was 
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released, mainly through the efforts of West, and on his own 
agreement to return to America. 

After a life of eighty-seven years, which comprised military 
service, a brief diplomatic career with John Jay, and the 
steady, faithful labor of an artist with a positive purpose, 
Trumbull died in 1843. 

John Trumbull may not have been a great artist, but he 
gave to his country undying records of a mighty period in 
her history, and was, without doubt, her first historical 



The map accompanying this article is a reproduction, in 
, facsimile, of a portion of a map published in London in Sep- 
tember, 1775. In November, 1774, Jeffreys, the great Eng- 
lish cartographer of his day, issued a map which was without 
doubt the one used by the English ofBcers in Boston as a 
field map in the opening months of 1775. The map in these 
pages is exactly identical with that of 1774, with the excep- 
tion of the lines of march of the Colonial forces centering on 
Boston, and the addition of a few names of places. Penny 
Ferry and Wallet's Meeting House were added by the " Ameri- 
can Volunteer," who may have been a Tory or a prisoner. 
The lines of march followed the old Indian trails, which be- 
came the great arteries of early communication. 
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PRAYER 



BY THE REVEREND JOSEPH THASTER' OF EDQARTOWN 



AT THE LAYING OF THE COKNEB STOHE OF 
HONUUEMT, JUNE 17, 1825. 

Thou who rulest in the armies of Heaven, and doest what- 
soever seemest Thee good among the children of men below, 
we deaire at this time to remember Thy loving kindness to 
our pious ancestors, in rescuing them from a liind of intoler- 
ance and persecution. We thank Thee that Thou didst coo- 
duet them in safety through the mighty deep, to this then 
howling wilderness, that Thou did'st protect them when few 
and helpless. We thank Thee that by Thy blessing on their 
endeavors and labors, the wilderness was soon made to 

1 Reverend Joseph Thaiter waa a son of Deacon Joaeph and Mai; (Leavitt) 
ThaTter and waa barn in Hingham. Mais., April 23, 1744. He graduated at 
Harrard College in the Cla» of 1768 and wu subaequently engaged in teach- 
ing ichool ID hia native place. He represented Hingham at the General Court. 
At the outbreak of the Kevolution he joined the patriot forces at Concord and, 
later, at Cambridge, and was Chaplin of Colonel PreacoCt's Regiment at the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, serving also at White Plains and In the Jerseys until 
1777. He waa ordained as Pastor of the Church in Edgartown in 1790, re- 
maining in that service until hit death Julj 18, 18ii7. He is bulged Id the 
cemeterj'. where rest man; of his family and flock. A boulder and tablet, 
erected in 1911 b? the Martha's Vineyard Chapter of the D, A. R., mark the 
sight of his homestead. The full record of his life and devoted service it given 
in the recently published llistori/ of Martha's Vineyard, by Charles Edward 
Bangs, M.D., Surgeon of the U. S. Marine Hospital Service. The original of 
the prayer is in the hands of his granddaughter, A copy has been furnished 
to the Association by Mrs. L. C. Kirtland of Maiden, Chairman of the State 
Committee on Revolutionary Relics for Memorial Continental Hall at 
Washington. 
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blossom like the rose. We thank Thee that Thou did'&t 
animate them with an invincible attachment to religion and 
liberty that they adopted such wise institutions. We thank 
Thee that they so early established our University, from 
which have flowed such streams us have made glad the cities 
of our God ; tjiat Thou hast raised up of our own sons, wise, 
learned, and brave, to guide in the great and important 
o£Bces both of Church and State. May Thy blessing rest on 
the Seminary, and continue it for a name and a promise as 
long as the sun and moon shall endure. 

We thank Thee that by the wisdom and fortitude of our 
fathers, every attempt to infringe our rights and privileges 
was defeated, and that we were never in bondage to any. 
We thank Thee that when our country was invaded by the 
armies of the mother country, Thou did'st raise up wise coun- 
sellors, and unshaken patriots, who, at the risk of their life 
and fortune, not only defended our country, but raised it to 
the rank of a nation among nations of the earth. We thank 
Thee that Thou hast blessed us with a constitution of gov- 
ernment, which, if duly administered, will secure to al), 
high and low, rich and poor, their involuntary rights and 
privileges. 

We ask Thy blessing on our President aitd Congress, on 
our Governors and Legislators, on all our Judges and Officers. 
Make them, we beseech Thee, ministers of God, for good to 
Thy people. Bless the ministers of Thy Gospel, ^nd make 
tliem happy instruments in Tliy hands of destroying Satan's 
Kingdom, and of building up the Redeemer's. 

We thank Thee that in Thy good Providence we are as- 
sembled to lay the foundation of a monument, not for the 
purpose of idolatry, but a standing monument to the rising 
and future generations, that they may be moved to search 
the history of our country, and learn to know the greatness 
of Thy loving kindness to our nation. May the services of 
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this day be performed under the most profound awe of Thy 
glorious Majesty, and be an acoeptable sacrifice. 

We thank Thee for the unparalleled progress and improve- 
ment in arts and sciences, iu agricultui'e and manufactures, 
in navigation and commerce, whereby our land has become 
the glory of all lands. We thank Thee that the Light which 
came from the East and has enlightened this Western world 
is now reflected back, and that the nations of Europe are now 
learning lessons of wisdom from an infant nation. We pray 
Thee that these rays may be spread and shine with great 
power, until the rod of oppression shall be broken through 
the whole world, and all mankind become wise and free, and 
happy. 

We humbly ask and oEEer all in the name of Jesus Christ, 
our great and glorious Mediator, through whom be glory 
unto God the Father, now and forever. AMEN. 
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EBPORT OF THE TREASURER 



CASH ACCOUNT 

receipts 
Juke 1, 1910, to June 1, 1911 



Bala NOB, Jone 1, 1910: — 

Income AccooDt *S.69 

General Fnnd 1,081.86 91,089.55 

Jkitiatioh Feb*, Irom 49 new meioben . 349.00 

Admi8810)(b to tbb Hondmbiit 4,709.15 

iHTBBKiT, allowed on Bank BaJancM 30.16 

Donations, to liquidate IndebttdDSia 2,332.00 
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TREASURER S REPORT 
CASH ACCOUNT 

EXPENDITUUES 
Jdnb 1, 1910, TO June 1, 1911 



Salaribr: — 

John W. Denaett, Suptrintmdeul (900.00 

George A. Lee, .4anUuni 720.00 

Mar/ A. Brnce, Clert 480.00 

Joseph W. Nobla, Polict 738.00 

XVSDcia H. Brown, Stcretarg 250.00 

Francis H. Liocoln, Treaiurer 100.00 tS.lSS.OO 

Qkhkrai. Bxpehsg: — 

Gas and electcic lighting 220.67 

Fuel 155.25 

Police serrice od SaodayB 39.50 

City of Boston, water rate 30.50 

John W. Dennett ; Kxtra labor — 

OD gruuDds, fence, and seats 217,34 305.74 

Siiudt/ materials, small repairs, and petty expenses at the 

Monnment 141. B6 893.52 

Expense of Annoal Meeting and material for Pniceedings 42.05 

University Press, printing 601.83 

Auditing Treasurer's acconnts 10.00 

Record books, postage, stationery, and clerical service • . . 40.99 

C. H. GreeuleaJF & Co., Innclieou at the Venddme 162.30 

Advertiiting 6.70 863,87 

Iktekbst 48.83 

Notes Patable 1,800.00 

Balancb ; — 

Income Account 261.79 

General Fund 1,351.89 I,fil3.64 
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REPOBT OP THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 



TRIAL BALANCE 



Btbit* 
TboMonumeDt »iaa,649.83 

GHUlite Lodge 37,818-07 »i71,i6l.90 

Cwh 1,613.64 

S172,775.54 
SnUiti 

Capital tlTl,161.90 

Income »261.75 

General Fnnd MSI.89 1,613.64 

»17a,775.54 

Francis H. Lincoln, Treasurer 
Boston, June 1, 1911. 



REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMIITEE 

The uudenigDed, a Committee apptunCed to examine the Acconnta of the Treasurer 
of the Banker Hill Mooament Association for the year eudiu^ June I, 191), with 
power to emploj an expert accountant, have attended to that duty, and report that Mr. 
William Franklin Hall, Public AccouDtant, was employed to make a full examinatioa 
of the accounts of the Corporation ; that he found the Accounta correctly kept and 
properly vouched ; and that proper evidence of the balance of Cash ou hand was showu 
to him and to na. 



S. LoTHROP Tbornuike ] 
Gabdinbr Martin Lanb J 
Boston, June 9, 1911. 



Committee. 
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NUMBER OP REGISTERED VISITORS TO THE MONUMENT 
FROM JUNE 1. ISIO, TO JUNE 1, 1911 



Nebraska . . . 

Net* Hampghire 

New Jersey . . 

New York . . 

Nortli Carolina . 

Nortli Dakota . 

Otiio . . . . 

Oklahoma . . . 

Oregon . . , . 
PennsjlTania 
Aliode Island 

South Carolina ■ 

South Dakota . 

Tenneaaee . . 

Texas . . . . 

Utah . . . . 

Vermont . , , 

Vii^inia . . . 

Waaliington . . 

West Vii^lnia . 

Wisconsin . . . 

Wyoming . , 



ArkantM . . 

California . • 

Colorado . . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . . 

Florida . . . 

Oeorgia . . . 

lUinoii • • ■ 

Indiana . . 

Kentucky . . 

Louisiana . . 

Maryland . . 
Hassacbosetts 

Hiehigao . . 

Minneiota . . 
Hlasisaippi 

Missouri . . 

Montana • . 



Asia 

Australia . . . . 

Austria 

British Columbia . 
Brussels . . . . 
Canada . . . . 
Central America 

China 

Cuba 

Denmark . . . . 
England , . . , 

Europe 

Knland . . . . 

Germany . . . . 
Hawuian Islands 



14 I District ot Columbia . 



Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

New Zealand .... 
Norway and Sweden . 

Scotland 

South America . . . 

Spain 

Switzerland .... 

Turkey 

Wales 

West Indies .... 



From tlie United Stntes 

From Territories of the United States 
From Foreign Countries 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 



Nelbon Appletom Mileb. Andrew Ellicott Kennedy 



DOOQLAS Pdtnam. 



Benhah. 



Daniel Edgab Sickles. 

1895. 

Gaston de Sahdnb Lafatettk. 
WaiTELAW Reid. 

1893. 1910. 

Horace Porteb. Jean Jules Jdssbband. 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS 



A. 

Gordon Abbott 
Charles Francia Adams. 
Charles Fiancis Adams, 2d. 
James Adams. 
James Adams, Ji*. 
Charles Allen. 
John Albree. 
Orawfoid Carter Allen. 
Charles Gordon Ames. 
Joseph Blancliard Ames. 
Oliver Ames. 
Arthur Amory. 
Charles Walter Amory. 
Edward Lin zee Amory. 
Frederic Amory. 
IngersoU Amory. 
William Amory. 
Charles Adams Appleton. 
Francis Henry Appleton, 
William Appleton. 
William Sumner Appleton. 
Charles Arey. 
Thomas Aspinwall. 
William Henry Aspinwall. 
Franeis Boylston Austin. 
James Wall{»r Austin. 



Robert Tillinghast Babson. 
E<lwin Munroe Bacon. 
Horace Sargent Bacon. 



William Bacon. 
Alvin Richards Bailey. 
Andrew Jackson Bailey. 
James Warren Bailey. 
Ezra Henry Baker. 
Hosea Starr Ballou. 
Edward Appleton Bangs. 
Francis Beginald Bangs. 
Eben Barker. 
Edward Tobey Barker. 
John George Barker. 
Elmer Walter Barron. 
Frank Tiaak Barron. 
Jonathan Bartlett Look Bartlett. 
Theodore Cornelius Bates. 
Willis Carroll Bates. 
Edward Clarence Battis. 
Franklin William Bayley. 
Walter Cabot Baylies. 
Boylston Adams Beal. 
Thomas Prince Beal. 
Franklin Tliomason Beatty. 
Alfred Whitney Bell. 
Charles Upham Bell. 
Stonghton Bell. 
William Gibson Bell. 
Josiah Henry Benton. 
William Emery BicknelJ. 
Charles Wesley Birtwell. 
Clarence John Blalce. 
Henry Nichols Blake. 
Samuel May Boaidman. 
Thomas Dennic Boardman. 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS 



Joshua Peter LaDgley Bod fish. 
Joel Carlton Bolao. 
Charles Knowles Bolton. 
John Bonlman. 
Edward Tracy Bonv^. 
Walter Lincoln Bouv^. 
Alfred Bowditcb. 
Charles Pickering Bovrditch. 
JefTrcy Richardson BracketL 
Edward Hicliling Bradford. 
George Gardner Bradford. 
William Burroughs Bradford. 
Frank Etiot Biadish. 
Henry Willaid Bri^g. 
Edward Walter Branigan. 
Charles Norcross Breed. 
Frank Brewster. 
John Frederick Flemmich 

Brewster. 
John Franklin Brirj-, 
Alfred Mansfield Brooks. 
Charles Bntler Brooks. 
Edward Brooks. 
Peter Chardon Brooks. 
Shepherd Brooks. 
Francis Henry Brown. 
Geoi^e Edward Brown. 
Gilbert Patten Brown. 
Howard Nicholson Brown. 
Joseph Henry Brown. 
Louis Francis Brown, 
Herbert Wlieitdon Browne. 
Thomas Quincy Browne. 
Webster Bruce. 
Geoi^e Greenleaf Bulfinch. 
Alfred Monaon Bullard. 
George Edwin Bullai'd. 
Augustus George Bullock. 
Samuel James Bullock. 



George Henry Burr. 
John Foster Bush. 
Charles Favour Byam. 
Charles Ruthven Byrann. 



Arthur Tracy Cabot 

Louis Cabot. 

Eliot Lincoln Caldwell. 

Joseph Henry Caldwell. 

Grosvenor Calkins. 

Donald McLennan Cameron. 

George Hylands Campbell. 

Ru f us G eoi^ Frederick Can dage. 

Guy Edward Carleton. 

William Dudley Carleton. 

Samuel Carr. 

Charles Theodore Carruth. 

Henry Horatio Chandler. 

Edward Channing. 

Walter Ohanning. 

Geoi^e Francis Chapin. 

William Franklin Cheney. 

Charles Greenough Ctiick. 

Munroe Chickering. 

Tileston Oiickering. 

William Worcester Churcliill, 

Arthur Tirrell Clark. 

David Oakes Clark. 

Frederic Simmons Clark. 

Robert Farley Clark. 

Arthur French Clarke. 

Gw>rge Kuhn Clarke. 

Hermann Frederick Clarke. 

Charlea Warren Cliflford. 

James David Coady, 

Darius Cobb. 

Charles Henry Cobnrn. 

Cliarlcs Russell Codman. 
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Rufu9 Coffin. 

Harriaon Gray Otis Colby. 
William Ogilvie Comstock. 
Charles Allerton Coolidge. 
Emeat Hall Coolidge. 
Frederic Austin Coolidge. 
Greorge Augustin Coolidge. 
Thomas Jefferson Coolidge. 
John Joseph Copp. 
Joseph John Corbett. 
Edward Jones Cor. 
Edwin Sanford Crandon. 
George Glover Crocker. 
Geoi^e Uiiel Crocker. 
Joseph Ballard Crocker. 
Clifford Fenton Crosby. 
James Allen Crosby. 
Frentiss Curominga. 
Henry Winchester Cunningham. 
Charles Pelham Curtis. 
Elmer Lewis Curtis. 
John S lis bee Curtis. 
Frederic Haines Curtiss. 
Elbridge Gerry Cutler. 

D. 
Martin Ordway Daly. 
James Dana. 
Kichard Henry Dana. 
Thomas Dana. 
Henry William Daniell. 
Edwin Alfred Daniels. 
Charles Kimball Darling. 
Francis Henry Davenport. 
George Howe Davenport. 
Andrew McFarland Davis, 
Bancroft Gherardi Davis. 
Horace Davis, 
John Geoi^e Dearborn. 



Henry Seals Dennison. 
Joseph Waldo Denny. 
Charles Liint De Normandie. 
James De Normandie. 
Philip Yardley De Normandie. 
Robert Laurent De Normandie. 
Arthur Lithgow Devens, 
Richard Devens. 
Franklin Dexter. 
Gordon Dexter. 
Philip Dexter. 
William Sohier Dexter. 
Marquis Fayette Dickinson. 
Pitt Dillingham. 
Charles Healy Ditson. 
Horace Dodd, 
Edward Sherman Dodge. 
Frank Albert Dodge, 
Arthur Walter Dolan. 
Eben Sumner Draper. 
Charles Acton Drew. 
Loreu Griswold Du Bois. 
Walter Hovey Dugan. 
Henry Dorr Dupee. 
Theodore Francis Dwight 
Thomfts Dwight. 

E. 

William Storer Eaton. 
Henry Herbert Edes. 
Robert Thaxter Edes. 
Horace Albert F^gecorob. 
Moses Grant Edmands. 
James Eells. 
Elisha Doane Eld red ge. 
Samuel Atkins Eliot. 
Arthur Blake Ellis. 
Geoi^ Henry Ellis, 
Epbraim Emcrton. 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS 



Robert Wales EmmonB, 2d. 
Eugene Francis Endicott. 
William Endicott. 
William Endiftott, Jr. ' 
Carl Wilhelm Ernet. 
Harold Clarence Ernst. 
Arthur Frederic Estabrook. 
Geoi^e William Evans. 
Edward Everett. 



Charles Francis Fairbanka. 
Charles Francis Fairbanks, Jr. 
Henry Parkei- Fairbanks. 
William Kendall Fairbanks. 
Augustus Alan son Fates. 
John Whittemore Far well. 
Henry Gregg Fay. 
Andrew Coatsworth Fearing, Jr. 
William Wallace Fenn. 
George Prentice Field. 
Horace Cecil Fislier. 
Horace Newton Fisher. 
Worthington Cliauncey Ford. 
Alfred Dwight Foster. 
Francis Apthorp Foster. 
Francis Charles Foster. 
Hatherly Foster. 
William Fluroer Fowler. 
John Andrews Fox. 
Walter Sylvanus Fox. 
Henry Adams Frotliingham. 
John Whipple Frotliingham. 
Joseph La Forme Frothingham. 
Paul Revere Frotliingham. 
Richard Frothingham. 
Tliomas Goddard Frothingham. 
Henry Holton Fuller. 



Robert Morton Fullerton. 
Dawes Eliot Furness. 

G. 

Charles Theodore Gallagher. 
Ernest Lewis Gay. 
Frederick Lewis Gay. 
George Washington Gay, 
Charles Gibson. 
Isaac Stebbins Gilbert 
Sbcpard Devereux Gilbert. 
Charles Snelling Gill. 
George Lincoln Goodale. 
Abner Cheney Goodell. 
John Gott. 

Benjamin Apthorp Gould. 
Robert Grant. 
Charles Montraville Green. 
Robert Montraville Green. 
Samnel Abbott Green. 
Samuel Swett Green. 
William Prescott Greenlaw. 
Charles PeUiara Greenougb. 
William Elhot Griffis. 
Charles Edward GrinnelL 
Courtenay Guild. 
Curtis Guild. 

H. 

Edward Hale. 
Richard Walden Hale. 
Robert Sever Hale. 
Edward Henry Hall. 
Franklin Austin Hall. 
Thomas Hills Hall. 
Norwooil Penrose Hallowell. 
Charles Sumner Hamlin. 
Henry Mason Hariwr. 
Walter Leo Harrington. 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS 



Samuel TibbettH Harris. 
Thsddeus William Harris. 
Thomas Norton HarL 
Albert Buslinell Hart. 
Henry Hastings. 
Albert Fearing Hayden. 
Henry Willi am son Haynes. 
Frank Goiiant Haynard. 
Augustus Hemenway. 
Josepb Putnam Bradlee 

Hensbaw. 
Everett Carleton Herrick. 
Eben Newell Hewins. 
Philip Hichbom. 
Lewis Wilder Hicks. 
Francis Lee Higgineon. 
Henry Lee HiggiDson. 
James Frederic Htll. 
WiUiam Henrj- Hill. 
Gustavus Arthur Hilton. 
Freeman Hinckley. 
Samuel Parker Hinckley. 
Gcoi^e Miller Hobbs. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Robert Homans. 
Edward Augustus Horton. 
Clement Stevens Hougbtou. 
Archibald Murray Howe 
Edward Willard Howe. 
Charles Warren Howland. 
Edwin Howtand. 
Albert Harrison Hoyt. 
Charles Wells Hubbard. 
Charles Wells Hubbard, Jr. 
Riuhard Clapp Humphreys. 
James Melville Huunewell. 
Francis William Hurd. 
Geoi^e Frederick Hurd. 
Charles Lewis Hutchins. 



stanti 



lie Fou 



Hutchins. 
Edwai'd Webster Hutchins. 
John Hurd Hutchins. 
Edward'Bryant Hutchinson. 
George Hutcbioaon. 



George Brimmer Inches. 



Henry Percy Jaques. 
Benjamin Joy JeSries. 
Charles William JenkB. 
Henry Angier Jenks. 
Henry Fitch Jenks. 
George Franklin Jewett. 
Edward Francis Johnson. 
Wolcott Howe Johnson, 
Benjamin Mitchell Jones. 
Jerome Jones. 
William Frederick Jones. 
Henry Gregory Jordan. 
Franklin Lawrence Joy. 

E. 

Andrew Paul Keith. 
William Vail Kellen. 
Prentiss Mellen Kent. 
George Adams Kettell. 
Camillus George Kidder. 
Nathaniel Thayer Kidder. 
David Pulsifer Kimball. 
Herbert Wood Kimball. 
Lemuel Cushing Kimball, 
George Lyinun Kittredge, 
Marcus Penin Knowlton. 
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BESIDENT MEMBERS 



Patrick Joseph Kyle. 
William Sevard Kyle. 



BabsoD Savilian Ladd. 
Waller Alexander Ladd. 
William Thora&a Lambert 
Gardiner Martin Lane. 
William Coolidge Lane. 
Amory AppletoD Lawrence. 
AmoB Amory Lawrence. 
Charles Richard Lawrence. 
Jamea Lawrence. 
John Lawrence. 
John Silebee Lawrence. 
Prescott Lawrence, 
William Lawrence. 
William Asa Lawrence. 
Charles Follen Lee. 
Henry Lefavour. 
George Vasmer Leverett. 
Ernest Everett Lincoln. 
Francis Henry Lincoln. 
Frederic Walker Lincoln. 
Louis Revere Lincoln. 
Waldo Lincoln. 
William Henry Lincoln. 
Wilford Jacob Litchfield. 
William Elias Litchfield. 
John Mason Little. 
Geoi^e Emery Ltttlefield. 
Thomas Leonard Livermore. 
William Roacoe Livermore. 
Thomas St. John Lockwood. 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 
John Davis Long. 
James Longley. 
Arthur Lord. 
Calvin Loixl. 



Samuel Crane Loitl. 
Samuel Davis Lord. 
Augustus Feabody Loring. 
Thornton Kirkland Lotbrop. 
John Lowell. 
William Wallace Lunt. 
Theodore Lyman. 
Henry Ware Lyon. 
William Henry Lyon. 



Edward Webster McGlenen. 
Edward McLellan. 
John William McMahon. 
Francis Henry Manning. 
Henry Tucker Mansfield. 
Ernest Clifton Marshall. 
Francis Coffin Martin. 
William Theophilus Rogei-s 

Marvin. 
John Reginold Marvin. 
Charles Frank Mason. 
Albert Matthews. 
Nathan Matthews. 
Frederick Goddard May. 
Julian Augustus Mead. 
Frank Merriam. 
Albert Brown Merrill. 
Roger Bigelow Merriman. 
Thomas Minns. 
Joseph Grafton Minot. 
Robert Bruce Mitchell. 
Samuel Jason Mixter. 
Godfrey Morse. 
John Torrey Morse, Jr. 
William Russell Moree. 
James Madison Morton. 
Marcus Morton. 
Charles William Moseley. 
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RESIDENT MEMBERa 



Frank Moseley. 
Frederick Strong Moseley. 
Alfred Edgar Mullett. 
James Gregory Mumford. 

N. 

Nathaniel Gushing Nash. 

Warren Putnam New comb. 

Arthur Howard Nichols. 

Philip Tillotson Nickerson. 

John Noble, 

Joseph Warren Noble. 

Grenville Rowland Norcross. 

Otis Norcroas, 

Henry Froth ingham Noyes. 

James Atkins Noyes. 

Francis Augustus Nye. 



William Herbert Oakes. 
John James O'Callagban. 
William Henry O'Connell. 
Robert William Oliver. 
James Monroe Olmstead. 
Richard Fi-othingham O'Neil. 
Francis Augustus Osborn. 
William Newton Osgood, 
Herbert Foster Otis, 



Alfred Baylies P^e. 
Walter Gilman Page. 
Nathaniel Faine. 
Charles Edwards Park, 
Charles Percy Parker. 
Frederick Wesley Parker. 
Herbert Parker. 
Moses Greeley Parker. 



Percy Parker. 
Pet«r Parker. 
William Prentiss Parker. 
Henry Parkman. 
Leighton Parks. 
James Parker Farmenter. 
Charles Sumner Parsons. 
Andrew Warren Patch. 
John Endicott Peabody. 
Charles Sherburne Penhallow. 
Alvah Henry Peters. 
Frederick George Fettigrove. 
Stephen WiUard Phillips. 
Edward Charles Pickering. 
William Henry Pickering. 
Dudley Leavitt Pickman. 
Phineaa Pierce. 
Wallace Lincoln Pierce. 
Albert Enoch Pillsbury. 
Edwin Lake Filsbury. 
David Plngree. 
William Taggard Piper. 
Edward Marwick Plummer. 
George Artbur Plympton. 
George Edward Pollard. 
Charles Hunt Poiter. 
Robert Marion Pratt. 
Rufiis Prescott. 
Walter Conway Prescott 
Frank Perley Prichard. 
Charles Pickeriug Putnam. 
Geoi^e Jacob Putnam. 



Josiah Quincy. 



Charles Sedgwick Rackemann. 
Arnold Augustus Raod. 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS 



Edward Mel v in RaymODd. 
Charles French Read. 
Philip R«ade. 
Alanson Henry Reed. 
Reuben Law Reed. 
William Bernard Reid. 
Joseph Warren Revere. 
James Ford Rhodes. 
Franklin Pierce Rice, 
William Reuben Richards. 
Amor Hollingsworth Richardson. 
Gedney King Rti:hardBOn. 
James Bailey Richai'dson. 
Parker Jones Richardson. 
Spencer Cums ton Richardson. 
S|>encer Welles Richardson. 
William Cumston Richardson. 
William Lambert Richardson. 
William Minard Richardson. 
Arthur Rhodes Robertson. 
Charles Stuart Robertson. 
William Robie. 
Edwai-d Blake Robins. 
John Robinson, 
William Robinson. 
James Hardy Ropes. 
Geoi^e Ivison Ross. 
George Howard Malcolm Rowe. 
Arthur Prentiss Ru^. 
Frank Rumrill. 
William Stanton Rumrill. 
Thomas Russell. 
Nathaniel Johnson Rust 



Richard Middlecott Saltonstall. 
Calvin Proctor Sampson. 
George Augustus Sanderson. 
Clifford Denio Sawyer. 



Edward Keyes Sawyer. 
Warren Sawyer. 
James Schouler. 
William Hunt Seabury, 
Horace Scudder Sears. 
Joseph Henry Sears. 
Thomas Oliver Selfridge, 
Henry Southwoith Shaw. 
John Parker Rice Sherman. 
Thomas Sherwin. 
William Green Shillaber, 
Abraham Shu man, 
Howard Livingston ShurtlefT. 
William Simes. 
William Stearns Simmons. 
Alexander Doull Sinclair. 
Denison Rogers Slade. 
Arthur Reintiardt Smith. 
Benjamin Farnham Smith. 
Charles Card Smith. 
Charles Francis Smith. 
Charles Francis Smith, Jr. 
Frank Langdon Smith. 
Franklin Webster Smith. 
Jeremiah Smith. 
Mark Edward Smith. 
Sidney Leroy Smith. 
Charles Armstrong Snow. 
Charles Carroll Soule. 
Robert Alexander Southworth. 
Leonard Chauncey Spinney. 
Henry Harrison Sprague, 
Philo Woodruff Sprague, 
Rufus William Sprague. 
Myles Stan dish. 
Henry Poi-ter Stanwood. 
Charles Henry Stearns. 
Roderick Stehbina. 
Solon Whitlied Stevens. 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS 



Howard Stockton. 
Philip Stockton. 
EdviD Albert Stone. 
Lincolo Ripley Stone. 
Mooi-field Storey. 
Augustus Whittemore Stover. 
Willis Whittemore Stover. 
Charles Edwio Stratton. 
John Henry Studley. 
Charles Herbert Snan. 
Francis Henry Swan. 
William Willard Swan. 
Isaac Homer Swcetser. 
Lin<isay Swift. 
Allen Swia. 



Charles Henry Taylor, Jr. 
Eugene Van Renssellaer Thayer. 
Ezra Ripley Thayer. 
John Eliot Thayer. 
William Roscoe Thayer, 
Washington Butcher Thomas. 
John Thompson. 
Albert Thorndike. 
John Larkin Thorndike. 
Samuel Lolhrop Thorndike. 
James Brown Thornton. 
Walter Eliot Thwing. 
Benjamin Holt Tieknor. 
James Pike Tolman. 
Everett Ton'ey. 
Edward Britton Townsend. 
David Howard Tribou. 
Washington Benson Tiull, 
George Fo;i Tucker. 
Geoi^e Frederick Tufts. 
Natlian Fitz Tufts. 



John Franklin Turner. 
Julius Herbert Tuttlo. 
Edward Royall Tyler. 



Frederic Henry Viaux. 



Frederick August Walker. 
Henry Walker. 
Henshaw Bates Walley. 
Eugene Wambaugh. 
Frank Edwards Warner. 
Joseph Bangs Warner. 
Charles Warren. 
Edwaifl Eoss Warren. 
Henry Lee Jaques Warren. 
John Warren. 
John Collins Warren. 
Joseph Warren. 
Lucius Henry Warren. 
Nathan Warren. 
William Fairfield Warren. 
Winslow Warren. 
Walter Kendall Watkins. 
Thomas Russell Watson. 
Winslow Charles Watson. 
Walter Frederick Watters, 
Charles Goddai-d Weld. 
Stephen Minot Weld. 
Alfred Easton Wellington, 
Frederick Augustus Wellington. 
Jonas Francis Wellington. 
Arthur Holbrook Wellman. 
Joshua Wyman Wellman. 
Barrett Wendell. 
Robert Dickson Weston. 
Thomas Weston. 
Thomas Weston, Jr. 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS 



Winthrop Wetherbee. 
Henry Wheeler. 
Horace Leslie Wheeler. 
Edmund March Wheelwright. 
George William Wheelwright. 
William Gleason Wbeildon. 
Brad lee Whidden. 
Ren ton Whidden. 
Stephen Hampden Whidden. 
Edwin Augustna White. 
.lameB Clarke White. 
McDonald Ellis White. 
William Edwin White. 
James Henry Whitman. 
William Whitman. 
David Rice Whitney. 
Morris Fearing W hi ton. 
George Clark Whittemore. 
Albert Rufus Whittier. 
George Wigglesworth. 
Henry Crafts Wiley. 
Arthur Walter Willard. 



Levi Lincoln WillcutL 
William Lithgow Willey. 
Charles Herbert Williams. 
George Frederick Williams. 
Henry Morland Williams. 
Holden Reree Williams. 
Horace Dudley Hall Williams. 
Joseph Williams. 
Moses Williams. 
Stillman Pierce Williams. 
Albert Edward Winship. 
William Henry Winship. 
Erving Winslow. 
Robert Mason Winthrop. 
R<^er Wolcott. 
Samuel Huntington Wolcott 
William Prescott Wolcott. 
Geotge Gregerson Wolkins. 
Henry Ernest Woods. 
Frank Ernest Woodward. 
Frank Vernon Wright. 
George Wellman Wright 
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Form of Bbqdest 

I give and bequeath to The Bunebb Hill Monument 
Association of Boston, Massachuaetts, the sum of 
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